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- ! ' ♦ " . FOREWORD * . *. • ^ . 

Accountability is a major force in Michigan education. The purpose of 
this book is to provide. the classroort teachers with a tool for implementing the 
accountability model in. their, classrooms^ This book is designed to provide 
examples of each of the s'ut-steps of ^the State Board's Accountability Model — 
\) Identification of goa'IsT 2) performance objectives, 3) 'assessment of needs, 
i*) analysis of delivery systems, 5) e'Jaluation, and 6) recommendaeTons — for 
classroom teachers who are interested in leading how accountability can work ' 
for them in their classrooms. 

The idea ^or the ^ok was conceptualized by two programs within General 
Edacation Services--the' Eiper iraentai"- and Demonstration Centers Program and the 
Instructional Specialist Program--to help the staff work with teachers in the 
many worksho^^that_ are conducted around t|?e State. The actual writing was done 
by Dr. ChauA^y Smith of Wayne State University and Dr. Reuben Chapman of the" 
'^ffeopive Feedback .Incorporated in Ann Arbor. ' 

The book fits into the accouittabi 1 i ty model as a response to th^ many " 
teachers who. want to provide better management of the.ir classrooms bu? would 
l ike hejp in determining how it can be done. -Thus, in one .sBnse, this is a 
"how to" Book. We are hopeful -that ^teachers who work with Department staff wijl 
have-exceT^nt guidelines on implementing accountab i 1 i ty as a result of using 
this book-. , . , 

' . should be emphasized th^t acccfUntabi I i ty Is. not fx>r teachers alone. 
.«A<miinistrators, parents and local governments must assume responsll>*l i ty in 
education accountability. Nonetfrfeless, teachers Sfre clearly' one of the critical 
components to improvirfg tfje edudatton of^ ch i Idren and youth,, and this book, 
believe, wii I provt to be a useful'and effective tool for teachers.'. . ^ 
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CtfiPTER I 

• THE BEGISHI»G _ . . 

This book is about accountability as a process for classroov 
teachers 'in Michigan's elcsentary an^ secondary schools. Accountability 
In the classroom to IntprAve student learning Is the e^^ttols*^ The ' 
book was written for teachers who: 

1. must develop or selpct performance ot^ectlves for th^lr 
own classroom or school; 

2. are asked to respond to the results of the Michigan Assess- 

ment and school board directives at the classroom lev^l; 

* • • 

3. wish to write -a, proposal for state or Federal funds; 

V* 

4* want to evaluate their own voi^k or r^pond to evaluations 
that may be made of their vork; * * 
'5. desire an overall t>l'cture o^ Sicpoontablllty and whdt It 
mians for t&e work of the classroom teacher* 

: \ . 

However all teachers Interested In i^>rovld^ learning la their 
classroom will find this book useful •! The «xa^>le8 in this book 
illustrating points have been supplied J)y' a ^riety of 'Michigan 'l^fl^j^ 
and cover areas ranging frem student motivation ^and forgetting ta^^ ^ 

increasing; teacher efficiency in writing performai^te objectives and test 

' ' - • 'v ^ * . . '.-^ 

Items* ,1^*. * * ^ • 

This bc3Kok only dis<^u8ses-^accountabillty at the classroom level* 
*That is, only those topics tiiat make a difference is student leflb&tng 



and* can be ;nahage4 Independently by a teacher are covered. Factors' 
out^f the control of ap lidlvidiiaT^-teasljer ^ not included. 

Neverthfeless for ^ccountjablllty to hav^Nthe positive effects 
11? should, there must be accountability procedures building-wide. 



disti;ict--wide and at all levels* affecting learners. Accountability is 
nqt for teachers alon^* ' - < 

n To tlevelop thl^ notion of the accounta^lJ^t^} process far 
individual teachers, draft versions of this book have been tried in 
several college courses y Kith" pre-service and in-service teachers, and ' 

... :/■ 

during in-service workshops conducted by the Department of Education. 
This final version represent^ the ideas, examples, and woVk contributed 
by those first readers. 

Teacher Remarks Favoring AccbunJtabillty 

These are comments made by Michigan teachers currently practicing 

accountSblllty. ' 

"I can manage my own time better. There is l^ss.hoiMWork for me". 

"I- have more precise information to give parents about tiielr ♦ 
chil4ren's pi;ogre88. I can enlist their aid exactly where it's- 
' needed".' ' ' 

" ~ ^ • " • 

' "The students are getting more useful in^ormatioti ^rom me about 
'What's required of them". * ' • • . ' - 



"Motlvatiofa, including my own, has increased. We know where ^e are 
going and that if one plan falls through, it is appropriate tb ti 
another". ' " 



are 

1 



"Th^ principal is much more supportive of my trork because it's easy 
to tell hla what I *m doing atH where I am". ' ^ 

Coonentd sudh ad these led to the writlsfg of 'this book.. Its 

* / ' » ' #^ * 

purpose is to\share the benefits from using a particular noael of 
educational accountability. # , « ^ * 
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, Educational Accountability fa Michigan Classroom^ 

The Michigan Department of Education has d^eloped a model for 

the accountability process In public education. It has six steps: 

Identification of ^oals, developnjent of j)erfonBauce objectives, 

assessment . of needs, aiialysis of delivery systems, evaluatlo^ an4 recom- 

.KendationsT For practical classroom purposes this model is a set of 

questions. This text will teach' you to develop answers to the following^ 

six sets of questions: ' ' 

1. IDENTIFICATIOK OK GOALS - What broad goals should be deflne'd? 

VHiat should these youngsters be like as a result of 
going to school in our district? 

« 

m 

# ' 2. PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES - What, should the children know? 

What shduld they be able to do? How will we 
» recognize when they have done 'it? ^ 

3. ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS - What can our students do now^ What * 
is, the gap between what we said tljey ought to 
^ • accomplish and what they are prestntly accomplishing? 

^. ANALYSIS OF DaiVERY SYSTIMS - What combinations of resources 
are necessary to "clojse the gap" to realize .our 
stated objectives and goals? . What teaching methods, 
\\ \ /materials, facilities, staffing, and profe'ssional 
I ' ' < - training mst be marshalled to meet 'the objectives? 

5. -EVALUATION - What worked? What failed? Specif Ically^ 'what 
- ^ ^ elements of the delivery system contributed to the - 

resized object:|.ve87 * , , \ ^ ^ ' 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS - What new priorities must be established? 

How ca^ the improvements be perpetuated i^to future 
years on a cost-ef f ectiv^ basis? , Are^new delivery 
systems needed? * / * 

Accountability^ applies to- many aspects of instruction and/ 

^ learning because* it is a way to Use informatics about education ^to 

. * improve education. , In the short run - a lesson or unit - it helps 

teachers and students focus attention on the task, monitor progress 

, during learning and make revisions to ensure success* In the long run - 

^^ourse, currlbulum» or school planning - it helps in setting goals^ 

ERIC . ' - ' 
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ydefininy programs, assigning •responflflblllty fof acting^- documenting 
results, ^id using the ^evaluation of programs to' deoiae on jbetter pro- . 



grams in the\ future. 



li acc(^nnta1)ility is interpreted as "layirfg blame vhere it 
belbngs" it is aXfallur^ Accountability mu8t\elp improve learning in 
daily instruction md in the scfiopl program over the years. We dpn'tl 
need more proof th^txthe goals of education are difficult to achieve = 
with every ch^ld and citizen. We need to find bett'ex wa^s to get* on 

K 

with the work and do it. 

' ~ The Resign of This Book 

V/ Three guidelines were f flowed in writing this book: 



J 



' 1. All- suggestions hJle g^own out of technique^ teachers are* 
currently *using in Michigan classrooms. ^ 

2. " The examples are from actnai classroom situations. 

f • 

3. The book is not for armchaiT <^eading.^ Examples asd 
principles are follcwed by aQ|»lXcaTlon. You will learn 
how to perforn) 'each step in tiie accountability pro^ss. 

.<'Each chapter begins with a summary and Wds with concluding 

remarks on the important points for the classroom N^eacher . 

Chapters II, III, IV )^ and V cover Ae steps the process, of 

accountability. The^final chapter^^Chapter VI, illtistr^tes thi& process^ 

applied In three dif/jferent educational settings. 



CRAPTER II 



IDENT-IPICAIION OP GOALS AND WRITING 
- PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



V. 



J' 


Identlf jftatlon og Goals 


II. 


Performance (^jectlves 


III. 


Asj^ssnent of Needs 


IV. 
V. 


Analysis of Delivery 
Systeoa •» 


Evaluation 



VJ. ^Recommendations 



• . Sunttnary f . . 

In this chapter two. steps In. the accoui^ablllty process ate 
discussed: Identification of Goals and Performance Objectives. Sln^e 
the classroom teacher becomes actively and practically Involved with 
accountability at Step II where performance objectives are written, the 
major thrust of the chapter is toward writing performance objectives* 



er, because a performance objective relates directly to a conpion 



or 



ocal goaly ^he chapter 



/ 

with a discussion of that relationship* 



Identification of Goals 



Goals are statenM^ts of .direction In general terms * For eaa|j^le, 
the common goals of Mlchlgl^ Education have* been grouped Into three 

I % » • 

principal areas: (1) citizenship and morally, .(2) democracy and equal 



opportunity, a^d O) student learning. The pam^lef entitled. The Common 
Goals , of Michl^gan Educatibn ^publlshed bjiy the Michigan Department of 
Education Identifies goals in, these three areas and explains how they - 
were developed. 

■ ■ _ ■ ■ . ■ ?^ 

Since goals sf^ described In general terms, fjirther defffiltr^n 

must occur at the local level - district, buildings and classroom. 

Further definition Is accomplished by describing- the perfonnsance objec- 

tlves that relate tp-the goals. This, is done -at the local l«vel%.g., ' 

by the classroom teacher) to 'insure t^at performance objectives meet the 

unique needs of citizens as yell as insuring equal opportunity fq^ all^ 
... ^ 

Therefore, a goal is a statemenl^f priority, policy and general 

^ r ^ 

direction and performance objectives are the details in terms of student 
behavior* that comprise a. goal. ^Tl\e remainder of this chapter^ describes . 
performance objectives and how tq write them. ' 

Performance Objectives Deftned ^ 

' Performance objectives are the answers to these questions: 

What should* the children know? , 
What should they able to do? 

How will we recognize the outcome? f . . • ^ 

This 'a goal: ' X — . /' . 

^ At the end of their schooling, ift:udents will like classical 'music 
well enough to seek^ccasions to. hear compositions wAich are new to 
.them. ^ ' . 

This is one of many per? orm^nc^*objectives related to that goal: 

By the end of the unit» of study,, the students will haVe responded 
f positively towird classical music as indicated ^ 80% of the 
students hating borrowed at least one 'cl^ical^ecord from the 
school librm^r. The measur ement w iH b^^b r a ry check-out slipg . " > ~ 



Here's another classroom level perfbr^nce. objective: • . 

. Upon^ cOTipl^Ciop the sixth grade, student^ at Jones Elementajy 
^choo^,' wil^^i^ t^l4ravcrag^> demonstrate a 6.1 grade 'level 
equivalency '^cor^^^i^'readi comprehension as indicated by t^e " 
9egi:*egal;e '^^cote of ^he Beta Oral Test of Reading Achievement: Form 



r-— ^d^h^re^Q tR^gbal it relates to: 



4 Wh6n 'students leave Jones Elementary School they will cpmpr^end . 

literature. '' w • 

TJlis is a 'goal: " ^* ' ' J - - ; \ 

'* . ' * I ♦ • - , 

. , ^ Each stiiddfat ^hall have the ability to handle fmatfianatical operations 

• ' and cojncepts. t ^ ^ . ^ 

This is one of Its performance objectives writtei\^ by the classroom 
teacher: • * / ' ' 



. , Third grade ^tutiBntfc at.^Jojies ^Elementary Scho^gl will .develop , 
. knowledge of matllfei^ics by June ly 197*^ap indicated by th«lr , . 
ability to obtain an average score, of 50 on, the mathematics cnd^test 
o^4^e New Omega Mathematics Inventory. ^ * ^ 

^ • Per fopnance objectives contain'^much moxe inf oraation, th^d gouls 

and more than one, performance objective may be re^evto^ to a borad goal* 

Statement • Performance" objectives give very speci/ic ^information ^bout 

the beha^iord that compr^ise a goal. , r \ 



Element s of Peiiformantl^ Objectives' • 

:■ — T — ~- ■ 

There ^re di^ important elements in a performance objective; 
, 1. Performer . ' • - • • ^ 

2. Befiavidt^ ^ ; > 



3. Object of the |[^havior 

4 . Tlite ^ * . % \ 
*5. . Measure J 
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Critericm ^ ^ , • . x 
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/nalyzlng 4|b Jones School matbeiMtlca ezai^le ve find: 

1. The perfoniei^t "Third grade studc^nts at Jonea Elementary 

\% . School..." . . O • ; ' 

,2. Th^ hehavior: V.^.vlll devcfLop knowledge 

The object: .of mathematics. . / 

4. The time: "..^by June 1, 1972..." 

^ 51 The mearare: ^". ..the math^^tic\^ 8u^^|^of ^e New Omega 

Hathmatics Inventory^ . ."^ 

6. Tke criterion: (jCT.an average %core jdt 50. 

Nov cqnpare the parts df a performance objective with those , * 

f^lbd in the ^folloviag goi^: 

Each student shall have the ability to handle mathematical ' 
operatiotas amd conceg ^ s. . ^ 

The perfotmer: '(Could be any stud^ts in American education, do^hel% 

is^a need to he mSre , specif ic ; ) 




: ":.. ability to handle..." (not.jBure What handle meansK 



The behavior 

The object: "...mathematical opetatiopa and concepts*. 
The time: ' (no inf ormaticfiq) «. . 
The measure :'» (no information) . ^ 
(no information) 





Its of a performance objective are defined helouk * 
The performer . The Individtuai tt lodivlduals mho jM^l be 
involved ,ln the instructional t^k. Jhls might be a single student 09 
^ , ^.entlxe'clastt or scdiool. Wevill etdl this ^eaent MSO. ^ 

^ The behavior to b6 4^iii>iUtfated . We Irlll vlnit to detexalne ^ 

- 8 • , '.' . ■ ^ ^ •• ■ ■ ^ . • - ■ . , 

* i .What it is the performer' is to. do - co^^lete^ coiiQQrdiend^ « 

. , . construct » etc. This Is the HQV element. 

ERIC , \ ; .. , • : . .: -..'W 



The oblect of the behavior . This may be chai^cterized as the 
element. In other woi'ds, are we specifying electronics, French, 
mathematics or composition? . * . / 

Time , J This establishes WHEN, It might be expressed as a 
fiiture (Jate^- -number of days or months, or in .terms -of a necessary pre- 
requisite tq^ another level or phase. 

How Measured , Here the techniiiues are described for verifying 
that the objefctive has been met. This might be a standardized instru- 
ment, a teacher-made test, an observat^cgial check list or any oth^r 
way to record: or judge performance. 

How Well, The criterion, for success relative to the objective. 
This is ^he element of proficiency or degree of accompllsl»ent , 

Here is another performance objective usii^ TOO, HOW, WHAT ' 
and WHEN to label its parts r ' * ^ 

WHO:- . My 12th grade English literature students,,, 

i ' ' . , 

HOW: ^ ' \ • • .will be. able to pronounce, . , 

<* > 

,,.the words in the first 42 lines of Cat^terb^^^ales , , 
WtiEN> ... after .working thrbugh a' prograiteiied lesaot^ that I 

developed. , . ^ 

How Measured: student wilj. record his perfonaailcfif; 1 will sa^Ie ten 
5-secon3 segments from the tape and eoaparerihem against 
a tape made by an "ej^ert" In Middle ^^lish; ny judg- - 
^ ^ metits will be corroborated by a colle^pe throagli- random 

^ listenings ^y him* We most agree 95Z of the time, . 
How Well: Success WfllS'e determined by 95Z correct pronunciation 

of whojy^ wrds, ^ ^ 
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Exercises 



Now you can begin devel3ty^lng pe^fonnatfK:e objectives to ixse in 
your own dassToom. ^^The next few page"^ contain exercises that will aid 
/ou in writing each part of a good performance objective^ e ^ 



Keep a tahl^ handy as you work on these exercises As you^ begin 
^to understand each p^t of the perfoi;inance objective, begin jotting^ down 
some examples thajt %d.ll eventually be useful in your ^*m^ classroom. Each 
successive exercise will add another element to the performance objec-^ 
tive: you should do the same with the examples' od your tablet. Qo not 
try for perfection the first time; that will come with practice. 



A way to ease the task of developing performance ^jectives Is 
to work \^lth a colleague. You can prpbe each other for specific]^ » 
^ .ixl^prmation and check each other's work agaliist the checklist on page 21. ^ 



y 



r 
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of 



A good performance objective described^ ' 
-»• WHO the perf oi»er is . ' . 



Is. 



^ Thus phrase A is .better than phrase B. ^ 

A "The- fifth grade students who* score bejbw' 50 on. ..." , 
^ ''The poorer stude&ts. .. . " 

■ . • / 

. Decide wjilch phrase in each pair best describes «H0 the performer 
Indicatfe y^grchoic^ with a, check mark 



1. "My stujitots..." ^ ||* 

2. "The students passlog the l^^sic 
^ 700 word vocabulafy ^xaa in 

French.;// • ^ ^ 

;3. 4 All Students taking nnisic ^ 
appreciation courses during 
this year, 



B 



••All of fl^ 6th grade students../' 

"Those who spe^di fluent beginning 
French..." • ' ^ ^ 



'^St^udent.s enrolled in Middlesex- 
Hi^ School''flKEiic appreciation 
courses...*' 








— 

Answer^ 




A 


B 


1.* 






2: 






3. 







4t 



Comment on the Eyrciaes aad Angwe,rt : The reason foi; .dMcribing 
WHe-is to focus ^tentiditi on the students jb^ will aetuftllv tttfi^ and 
note their characteristics which m^e a'dif ferenM for Ybu 
have giv^ ej;^ugh informatipn|Whett an "outsider** could locrfft^ the per- 
formers. Exercise #1 is exagferated. . .but "All of ay 6th grade atur 
dents... leaves^ lio doubt who the performers are. In #2 performer 
is defined in explicit , terms ".•.(passed) the basic .700 woi^^VMitelary 
^xam..." And #3 fdentifles a specific ^rbup: of i)erformer8^uy sdiool 



A good perforaance objective descrlbeb^: ^ 


1. WD the performer is*\ 


2. tKe perforia 


fir l8*|o b^ave, ^ 


^ — ' ' 1 

Thus phrase A Isf^ettfer dii 


» phrase B^* . ^. ' 


A "-...will recite 


1 * * * ' ♦ . 


B "...and will tocw...." 





Decide which phrase In each ftair best describes H€ft th6 performefr ^ 
Is to behave. Indicate your choice With a check aark (/). / 



1. " . . .will appreciate 19th 
Cdnt^i^Cy Enelish literature. .^"^ 

2. *'..*.will be knowledgeable in 
the area of constitutional 
"ttonarchles aod able to under- 
stand the imriouiB power bases 

.within such a systea*^." 

3. "...will describe the critical 
content of thr^e works of 
HesLngway.. 



"...will read three 19th Century 
nglish novels on their own..." 



V..wlll)^^n8truct.a flow dia- 
^it^ML of con^ltutional 
aouarchies and give examples 
to indicate 3 *dif f ef ent wkys • 
decuiond can be forced.^" _ 

"... iH.ll be able to* complete 
the wojrk required^ to enter the 
fifth grade by June..." 







Answers 




A' 


B 


1. 




V. ■ 


2. 






3, 







on the faereitf^ aad Amwrerst In descilbing BOW the 



performer; is to behave, it is li^or^t that enough inforaatlon be glyen 
^o that an outsider could wa^k imto your classroom and student 
who is behaving .' lH exercise #1» you caanbt see the performer "appre* o 
elating" but ton' could see hip reading. As with mm terma» 
"appreciating^ will mean different thlnss to mafg|flHgle and in most 
instances mean tbore ti^ian thjC one element » "read o^^^lr own" in' our 
example. In example #3 we feel that "• . .descrlbliv^^^l^^^^^ content/..// 
16 more explicit than "...completing tiie work required..." "Completing 
work" Is a broad statement, that could meah any of a variety of . activltlM 
but "describing" usually memnsnTltiiig or talking. you make die 
example ei^ ^ore explicit? ' ^ 
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A good perform^^e objective d'escr^es: 

1. .WHO the performet is. 

2. """flQW the performer is to*behave. 

3. WH^ ttife object qf behavior is. 



. f 

is the 
(/). 



Thus phrase A is better than phrase B. ^ ' « 

A "...will plan and design institutional adverttsement as 
measured by...'." . 

"...will plan and design as measij^ed by*...." ( ^ 

Decide 'which phrase in each pair best answers the question: "vlhat 
object .of the>^havior?" Indicate your choice with a check mai 



• A 

. . "...will respond ppsitively to 
contemporary short stories..." 

* ' • 

. "...will synthesize the 
elements of Moby Dick and 

. "...'Will imitate and then 
pjnanipulate betore the end of 
\ the course. ..." 



B 



"... and will be able to compre- 
hend the meaning as indicated....' 

".;^will value and respond favor- 
ably whe^ requested .* . . " 

"....will imitate my rendition of 
the poem, 'My Butterfly' " 



- Answers 



1. / - 

2../ 
3. . 



^ • , ^CpiHent^on ihe Eaterc laes .and Answqfs: In describing the object of 
the behavioc you' are indicating Into what specific subject area or part of 
a subject. ar6a the student is ptftting his energy. In exercise #1*, 'V»ean- 
iiig seems to be an object but It is not nearly as explicit as, "short 
story. As you are probably begliJning to 8e6, one of the.oost laportant 
variables in good performance objectives Is the explicitness of the 
language used to describe each eleaent. This precHslon Is essential for 
classroom objectives and. objectives for tt4 Individual studeik. 



4 good performance objective desi^lbes: 



1. WHO the* performer Is.^ . 

2. HOW performer ^s to l>ehave^^^^ 



WHAT lie object X)f behavior Is. 
4. WHfeN th§ behavlQ3C is^to occur. 



ThUs. performance obj^Gtive A Is bettet than performance . 
oKj^ctlVe.B. • * ' . ' . * 

A '*By,t^e epd'' of, Decenb^Bt Johnny Mar sb will demonstrate a .1Q% 
Increasei J.n his accuracy of^vord pronunciation while reading * 
\ ' albud ^ THeasur^d by /th^'8ta<j[enf ;t6ach^r counting corrept ' ^ 
• pronuilclatloil^ 



reif^ntat 



. B. "^'^usan'May will 6cihrprel\end tHb Jarpact oi the repre*ntatlve * 

, fani-.of gatrefWei^t dempn8t;rat<^ by (^her ' ability to write' »a 
*. description of tjfe feffect; cQoatrdlnts* on represents- ^ 
tfvesj . '^Iterloi^wlll tli^ Incltj^l^j^Hl at J.ea,8t one 
/ esc^njp^ frdn^l±^ , ' . , - \ 

' ' ' Decide %whlchVpht^Sit in ^pji'palr "best descrl^ WHEH the behavior 
Is to be perfbinieid* Indicate yfmr choice wltt la "check iaa*k (/). , 

•• ^ A* • c:'*.* , £. 

1. ' "By the ond gf the-£lr§t \ / * ^ ;;,'A11 ^^lo* Wgh students wbo 
^rseipe^tCT,..?!:. //; . /> aon>lete thfe coiirse,.^^" 

2. * ".i.wlli iiiiitatt<cWre^ '\ ;ali'pr^ty .grade pupils » 

. before going, Ob'* to; th^i yectltfjx- ' > -^will ei^enliiually deyelop cognltlyi 
that cover a -prd4uatlq!ti.\, , .*f ; , /sklljs yin reading as^ Indicated .by 

" * • ' ' ji .scQre'.xio Ibvtir^hai^. . • /' . 

' • v. ^\ ^ ^^^'^ .\ . , \ . \ • . 

3. ^ /'In or^r to ^gradua^e»* 8tudei\t^^ « '^3efQi;e usltig the auto-tutor^. . 
* must take the following / stiudent^* must pass the entrancie 

' ^ ' • * ^ ' exam dn.iwiV ^' 



Answers 



V. ^ ' Comment on the Exer clees and Answer^ ; WHEN the hehavior'is to 
be t)erformed may refer Co real time, "...by the end bf'the ^Irst - * 
vsemester...,' or a dequenee^ "...pass Unlj: I wit^'a.l06% scor^ "before 
iWiilng to Unit II." Thf reason for describing the time elepieqt Is -to 

the. performance objectlVe In' a frame' of action: I'f perfoxiance 
ob^lectlves are to" be used, .they should be part of ongoing programs 
involving reasonable deadlines and appropriate Sequential relations 
i toong performance objectives."; " ' ^ x ' ^ • 
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A good perf ormaoce objective delBcrlbed^: 
I. WHO the performer l8.^\ 
^ ,2. E(M the performer Is to behave. 
3. WHAT the object of behavior l8,. 
4* WHEN the behavior Is to occur. 
• 5i. H9M the behavior will be MEASDBED'. 



-Thus performance object;lve A is better th^m B. 

A' By the end of Unit X th^ 11th grade students will be abl^ to 
/ construct a flov diagram t>f a constKnitlonal monarchy and give 

examples to Indicate three dlf fer^t v^ys* decisions can he 
forced* The flov diagram will be measured against the one 
- xD^de iti the text but be fresh examples/ ^ Diagram and 4 points 
inust be exact. 1^ • ^ ^ 

jB Upon QompletloR of College Prep I, the students will 

demonstrate note- taking skills by llst^snlng 'to a variety* of , 
lecture sty 1m. They* must Indicate major foijfffi and agrl^e^ . ^ 
^ with lecturer 90X of the time. 

* ' . . * ^ 

Decide which perfbraance objective in eacli of the « following pairs 
tells how the behavior will be MBASlfRED.^ Indicate your choice with a 
check mark (/). 



1. "By the end of the term 

students will have responded ' , 
positively toward contemporary 
literature as indicated by 80Z 
of the students having tead a 
review In^ the Hew Tork Times 
Bdok Review measured by teacher 
observation during fre^ feadtng 
periods. ' . 

"At the end of Writi^^klUs 
I» the 8tu4Bnt8 will be able to 
write a^ 200-400 wotd argument . *. 
stating under what conditloqs 
t!he Vietnam war might or migBt 
.not be Justlft^. The teacher 

, will ratiB arguments with this 
checklist: (1) aifpeals to 
reader's desire for security br 

' dealte to help otheta; (2) modeat 
in claims; t3) ends with a strcmg ' 
statement the case.** 



B 



"After the u&lt^on *Everday 
'Uses for Algebra the students 
^11 respond more positively 

toimrd algebra at least 80 orut 

of 100 times." 



**Bef ore advancing to Argument^a- 
tive VDltlng staidenta must be ^ 
able to write a brief narrative 
recalling soaethlng that 
happeni^ or they read that 
broo^t about a change In tiielr 
behavior^ , They Mat 'score l<XKt„ 
on this ezerclae.** 
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3. 



"Before beginning Part IV my 
students must demonstrate * 
their understanding of the 
major systems ^d parts of 
the h|iman body by preparing a 
brief p^^er ^ich must b^ at 
least 90% accurate."" 



"At the end of this primary * 
science unit students will 
demonstrate that they can col- 
lect , record and present 
information in tabular or 
graphic form. They will choose 
one of the following newspaper 
areas: weather, temperature, 
stock market item, traffic 
accidents. Their data must 
agree lOOZ with t|ie teacher's 
tabulation of the same data." 



Answers^ 





A 


B 


1. 


✓ 




2. 


✓ 




3. 


4 


:/ 



Comment cm ^ the gxercises and Answers ; How you collec^^ 
information-medsure - is ^xt^eiiely critical, and often the plfll where 
good teaching bogs down. Exercise #1A refeirs to a conteiipotary and 
measurable objective but in #1B iJiere^s .no indication of how the 
behavior would be measurecL. In' exercise #2A, performance is mciSuicJ 
against a checklist which c^ld have also'' been used for #2B. In 
exercise #3B there is a measure implied which requires the teacher to 
carefully read a major portion of/ the daily newspaper and tabulate 
data. A lot of work! Can you think, of a more practical way of 
measuring the behavior dn #3B? -^Z ' 
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A good perTormance objective describes: * • 

/ 1. WHO the performer Is. . . ' ' 

« 2. flW the performer. Is to behave? * 

3. WHAT the object of behavior Is. 

4. WHEN the behavior Is to <^cur. 

5. HOW the behavior Is t^'be MEASURED. 

6. HOW WELL the performer Is 'to behave. ^ 

Thus performance objective A Is better than * 

A "The students in Blolo^ I will be able to do the fol^^wlng 
t at the end of the semester: Use three ^resources to prepare a 
wr^-tten description of the distribution and characteristics 
of any animal fomid in the United States. Measurement will 
be counting the resources referred to ^nd comparison of their 
paper against the "dlstrlbutlo^Pnd characteristic*' list pre- 
pared by the. menders of our department. Success ylH he 95Z 
^ correct entries." . v 

B "Students in the Science Inquiry ^Course vlll» at the end of 
the term be able to design sq experiment in which the follov-^. 

^ Ing principles of leamlhg are demons trat ed: <1) acquisition 
of ai) operant response; (2) extinctioirf'^'^iiiR, operant response. 
Results will be self-reported in gr^ihic f ott for ineasureiDemt 
purposes and the teacl^er will make random observations during 

, the actual experiments." * ^ 

Decide -which phrase in each pair best answers, the question^ HOW 
WELL? Indicate your choice with a chad;; mark {/). 



1. "...an average score ^11 be ^'...four out of the five sub^ 
acceptable.. • ." skills must 4>e performed in 11 

minutes . .V. " 

2. "...each student must do at "Impvovement Will be measured 
least twice as well as h^ did agai^t entry behavior with 
at* the beginning of the/^ each student being his own 

^ course ; . . . " ^ • ^ standard . 

I . «r ' ' » 

3. ."...class 4i\y score an "...will score wiell enough to 
average of 52S on the Middlesex be cfonsidered a college' prep 
High Ylomprehenslve exams.*' ' student J' 
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c . „ 


• 








A 


B 

1 


















* 
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Comment on' Exercises and Answers ; It Is important that success 
or MW WELL, be stated relative to a-.t)erfomance objective. Exercise 
#U Is unacceptable because HOW WELL la not known until all the scores 
are in and the average can be' calculated. This makes the performance 
objective unpredictable from the teacher and student point of view and 
leaves both "directionleaB. " An iriteresting statement of HOI? WELL is 
used in exercise #2A where the teacher wanted to increase the reading 
rate .for a group of nearly Illiterate children. She used an Individ- \ 
ualized criterion in that each student wouH double his entry ratel 
Since the en^. rate can be determined, the performance objective is 
known at the outset unlike #1A' . In exercise #2B anything could be con- 
sidered improvement, so it is Unacceptable; The t^eacher in #3A learned 
that her last year's students all scored quite low on one section of 
the school comprehensive ^xam, getting an average sporje of less than 
500. Thi^s year she will give special attention Xfi thla area and hence 
has established a class based criterion of 525. 



Conelud Rcgiarks 
This chapter has shown the Relationship of goals to performance 
objectives by ^contrasting Che general guidance function of goals and jthe 
detailed direction given in a performance objective. Goals vlthout 
performance objectives would be ^Ike driving to a city ^Aose name was - 

familiar but without the aid of a map. On the other hand, a scattered 

• ' \ 

array of performance^ objectives would aresenible dead-end streets and 

circular drives. Performance objectives are tied toget;her by a common 

goal. . ^ 

. The last part of this chapter, on writing performance objectives. 

Is the plvot-poUnt for this book and the entire accountability process. - 

A set of written performance objectives will allo6 a classroom teacher 

to (1) accurately select or develop tests for needs assessment and v 

ev^Auation; (2) develop delivery' dystems appropriate to thoseMpbjectlves; 

and (3) sort and select from es^tlng locally 'and conmerclally prepared 

\ * . 

delivery systems. ' ^ . 

One f li^l benefit that will accrue as ymi write more and more 
p^rfojnnance objectives Is skill at selecting from tliose produced by 
others. You can al^o iiio4;Lfy those that do not exactly meet the Michigan 
bepartmen^^^ Education standards. To these ends a checklist Is 
dncluded on the Aext page that s^clf ies the crltiBfirtf^of good performance 
objectives. 'Keep it in front of you while writing and selecting yo^r 
l9wn ^rf ormance* objectives. * - ^ 



• * • • V . . • . 

- , CHECKLIST FOR HKTING AND ^ELBCTING • \ 

\ / PEKP6RMANCE*0RJBCnVES s % / 

A good perfopaance abjfectlve.yrirers each of the followii^ 
questions: - . • . ^' \' 

1. PEKFORMER - Wha 1# the performer? 

2. ^ BEHAVIOR - How should -the performer behave? . * ^ ^ 

3. OBJE^OF THE BEHAVIOR - What Is the object of the be^vlor?' 

4. TIME - When should the behavior occur? . 

5. flow MEASURED - How is the beihavior to be.me^suted? 

6. HOW WELL - How veil Is the performer to behave? 
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CHAPTEILIII . 
ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS 



I. Ideiitlflcatibh of Goals 

II. ^ Feff&rniance tJbjectives ' 

III . Aspc^sMent of ^e^ds 

IV, Analysis of Delivery 
Systems ^ 

V. Evaluation 

VI .-N Recommendations ^ ^ 



* per^ormw^e objectives . • 
relationship between them . 



• * Sunagary >i ^ * ^ * ^ 

*!Havlng Identified the gokls and t^avlng artlctflated the 

It Is necessary to 'assess the existing. 

The object Is to give some notion of ^ ; • 
the .variance between • • • perfonakance objectives and what thexhll4^r ' 
chllilren can do". the' very pract:lcf|. scmae, .a^needs assltosment Is a j^*^ 
^test given before instruction (or (delivery systda analysis) to dete^nni^Mh* - * 7^ 
which* per fopumce objectives the student has^aliready ttastered.. If a 
student Qan^emonstrate. a portion^ of the objectives » insttuct;lo9 will be 
given for the remaning objectives. This d&apter la i^oi:Mt needlB 
; api^sment and Its^ relation to educational aocbiintajl^:^^ Its advantages 
' and suggestions on how« to get^ st^flSed In your daaaroon. 
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Assessment of Needs and Accountability - 

• The jElr^t stepQ^ In educational accountability; stating coibiBon 

• ■> • , 

/goals and writing performance objectives, indicate where we should ;elm 

our educational efforts • Conducting a needs assessment produces 

■» • • ' ' 

Information about which objectives have been met by which students. This 

gives the classrooC teae];^ a ■ picture of vhat each of his/her students 

has ac<;oiQpJ.lshed and has to accomplish. From the delivery system 

' ' r 

analysis will come wa^s to assist students In achieving the necessary 

perfonjuance qbjectlves^ and tlnilly, evaluation will indicate If per-^ i 

^ ^ formance objectives werft achieved and what changels, if any, nc^d to be 



sre^acnievea ana wnac cnanges, xr any, nc^^d t 
system. , \ 



made In the delivery system. 

\ . ' . * 

Advantages ^of Heeds Asseaycnt 
^Assessing needs befiore instruction or modification of the 
delivery system has several- Important reaults for teachers and students. 
Disseminating course goals > A needs assessment often takes the 
orm of I test whose items parallel performance objectives for a particu- 
lar cl£bs or stAject. These written can be showQ to other teachers, 

and to administrators and parents flfs^indicatibns of what you are trying 
to accouq^lish. In other words,' th^ instrument for needs aasessaent can 
let others know about your goals and performance objectives. 

Iqformii^ sttidgnts of goals Imagine thut ychi assessed your 
students Vn&eds using a tea^ representing jrour performance objectives. 
After you h4d determined* which, performance objectives they had nbt yet 
mastered, eaph studient ot group 6f students could be told exactly what ^ 
ley had to accomplish in the coune. , * \^ 

Selecting lnat^vc$iott .^ Ii^prjMtion ifbout each student's prior 

^ • ^ ' ' ' 

achievement of perfotmilnee objectives is essential for IndlMRisliig 
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Instruction. It helps locate the appropriate instructional path for 
each student. If only one Instructional path is offered, you can select 



se students for %/hom that path,,^^uld be appropriate and, perhaps, 
recOBmend remedial work of ja^anced work for x the otl||t|. 

Course outline^ You can use a test (or mo^jj^ener al l^^e 
performance objectives represented by the test) as the basis for an out- 
line or guide for teaching during the year. 

Economy . Needs assessment can help detefmlne not only what to 
teach but also what not to teach. If a pretest shiows that most of the 
students already know certain arithmetic skills » the teacher can use time 
more effectively to teach hew things. In this way, not only do you con- 
serve time., but also the class probably wlll^be better motivated since 
they will not be bored by niaterial yith which they already are familiar • 

Needs Assessment in Practice 

The judges In a spelling bee ktep trapk of how many words each 
contestant spells correctly. The child who spells the most words « 
^ correctly, receives first prizeV 

Until recently in education most measurement instnlaients have 

given relative information as in the spelling bee* That is, have 

highly developed means to test students In order^to rank tbett, reject or 

.select them,' pass or fall them all based on p^rfontonce coiq>ared, to other 

^students. Such meitsurement 1^ msef ul in the system of education, 

especially for administrative purposes. Adfid^tionally, there are caseft 

where ranking students serves laqpottan^ educational goals. Fogt InstanM, 

if you select tutors to help students^ learn ^f IniB polnts^p^ French pro* 

mmclatlon, you want those with the most skills. For thl«, k test which 

efficiently ^compares students with each other is needed. 

^ ^ . Such steasure&nt often falls to ^ell' the student very much about 

his own competence sl^ce #11 that he lisunlly kxuaws is that* he did a lot 



' of things wr<5^ (and failed) or, did a lot of things* right (and passed). 
It is a groBs indication of his ability. Similarly, the teaciier gets ' 
little infomiatidn from -a grade or a test score. • She aay know that a 
student Is doing 80Z wofk in arithmetic. But she does not know in any 
detail why he scoring 801 nor what the.20Z deficiency . represent* . 
This means that ^lie cannot' adequately assess jA^ the student is some- 
what deficient and consequently cannot preseiribe any delivery system 
which win bring him to a desirable level of competence. Nowxcyider 
the folloving pxfiimple: . ^ . 

The doctor measures the patient's pulse'' rate and tei^erature and * 
glistens to' his breathing- through a stethoscope. On the basis of 
the^p i|iaa*>rements, the doctor prescribes a particular drug. 

* • 

^ A physician determines a person's health and well-being by 
meksuring the current physical condition and' comparing the. results 
against st^ulards accepted by the medical profession as Indicators of 
"good^^lth." ; There are performance^oMectiv'es for heart rate; blood 
pressure, re^lration and so on.- In fact these ' "medical performance 
objectives" afe.as specific and detailed tfs those you learned to write 
jln Chapter II.; If an individual is not achieving one or several of* 
these medical pejjtormanc^ objectives, a prescription specific to that 
illness is made. ^ , ' 

* 

Now teachers; need .tests which are, more like the medical example. 
»Lt tes^^l^n use today provide the kind of infoxmation that was derived 
fr^<^ spell(l^g bee example. That is, they indicate how a ^student j§ 
performing relatdwe to other students.. In order to practice educational 
irtountability, a different type^df testing infooMtlon la required^ 
Here, one needs know-Jiov a student's parfoxmafcce compares vlth known 
performance objectives that hove been eatablistied or selects^ fcy the 
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twhrr^ Therefore 9 instead of indicating that a student scores in a 
certain^ percentile ve would indicate vhlch performance objectives have 
been mastered and which have.^n&t been mastered. . Tests that provide this 
type of information and are useful for needs assessment in the classroom 
are objective reference^l tests. * 

(y)Aective referenced tests • ^ 

An objective referenced test^ used to shtw vhlch p^rform^lice 
objectives (or sub-parts of performance^ objectives) have been mastered ^ 
emphasizes the content of the test in terms of several items covering ^ 
each performance objective. Traditional tests ar6 designed to compare 
studentSs with each other. Therefore a ^Tide range of item, difficulty is 
quite important -and fewer items per objective 'toe used. They are 
la^elected on th^lr ability to differentiate aacmg^-^fifiu^ents . Jn contrast » 
dbjectlve refex^ced tests cooqpare student performance with the p^r-. 
^formance objective. The jBhape of the distribution of scores ItL objective 
referenced tests used "for needs assessment is of little conciem. The 
scores might fall into two blocks, ^ very high and very low. Individual ^ 
questions would have a Uniform leVel of difficulty for the particular ^ 
objective they measlure. '^^^ - ^ • 

In certain Instances the difference between a traditional 
achievement test ^nd an objective referenced test may lie only in the 
way one lopks at rae data frpm the same measuring instrument - tetal 
, score versus coiqument scorBs^ or corrected as right or wrong versus 
partial credit being ^Iven far partial solutions, etc. However, with 
clear perf^mance objectives written as detailed in^Chapter II you can 
select traditional achievement tests that match those objectives. You - 
can then scdre these tests f o^ mastery of performance objectives rather . 
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than .the tr^dftlonal relatlye score. Further, Chapter V has a detailed 
. .4l8Cu6slon of constructing yoor o^j^ests for evaluation of mastery of 
performance objectives n^ch may a^so be used for needs assessment. 
- f You may have^ concluded that the tests and measuring Instruments 
^ used for assessing needs are similar or Identical to those needed for 
Evaluation. This Is eorrecK^There is an important ,dlff erence; though, 
and It Ues fn when tl^ Instruments are put to use. Ne^ assessment 
> oceurs -before Instruction and Indicates which perfoAiance" objectives 
have alfeady been mastered. As will be .discussed In ^^SH In Chapter .V, 
eva;uatl*«a occurs after Instruction to determine .i^Jt|ioiMance objec- 
tlves.havfc beeimet. .. 



V 

yarlety of measures 



' • - 9ne can generally aseitime that^ beeds assessment Is accomplished by 
using an objective referenced measure either developed by the teacher or 
coiiiner<:lally produced. However ithere are Instl^nces when a simple fre- 

•^uentiy measure requiring little dev^o^pent. effort is approprla^. 
Consider the following performance. objectlve'iaken from Chaptet II: 



At t*he epd of' this primary science unl^stude&ts will demonstrate 
that they can collect, record and .pre»|^t information In tabular or 
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graphic form. They vlll choosi^e of the following n«b8pai>er ^« 
weather, temperature, stock Market item," baffle accidents. Their 
data must agree lOOZ with/the teacher's tabulatioo of the* same dattt. i 

How Imagine that five of the students in this class rarely use 

the library without being disruptive. Since they are usually asked to 

* * . • ^ • 

leave within five minutes af tet entering, • the opportunity for collecting 
the newspaper data does not exist (assuM the work Is to be dona In tha 
library father t|an at home) . Obviously these five students are not 
showing the behaviors that contribute to the above perfoiMoea objective. 
So, the teacher develops the following objective as' a step toward 
achieving the first .pbje4tlve. r' 



All .students In my primary scle'nce course will spend sixty 
uninterrupted minutes In the library twice e<ach week reading the 
newspaper*. The' behavior will be measured by using the "time- in" and. 
'*tlme-out" Indicators on the llbrdfy pass cards* 

The needs assessment for this performance objective is not a 

test but rather a simple measure of the frequency and duration of visiting 

the library » A »dmple count or tabulation and perhaps a graph w6uld be 

an appropriate^ "test instrument." in Chapte'lf V where evaluation 

techniques ai^ descrlbe^y there is a detailed discussion of instnments 

that can be used for assessing n^eds as well jp evaluation when simple 

frequency counts are ai^roprlate. • ^ . 

Concluding Rfemarke . 
The third step in educational accountability is needs assessment 
to determine whicl^ performance objectives have been mastered. Instruc- 
tlon or delivery system analysis follows for those performaface objectives 
n^ mastered. Classroom level need^ assessment is often centered around 
basic skills and Involves objective referenced testing.. Objective 
referenced' tests grgw difectly out of written performance objectlvw In 



diat the performance objective either specified a coaBercial t6st or . 
another method tor measuring the behavioi;. Simple counting, tabulation 
add* graphix^ are often used when asse^ss^ng obj actives , especially in 
area^ other than basdc skills and for objectives telatedL to parent 
particlpatloii%n educational development. ^ 

Needs assessment provides you with information ^lecessary to plmn 

^ *• ^ 

your curriculum for groups or' individuals • First , the nature of tt|e curr 
riculum is determined by the results of the needs amsfssMnt. ^In a ^ 
sense those performance objectives not mastered >ecome the courfe, clasi, 
Aemest4i^ outli^te, or the basis for individualised instruction. Mote 



complex decisllms can ^l«o be based on the resxilts. of needs assessaent. 

RecoBBiendatl(^ about 'thfe placement of individual students are made by 

^comparing the results obtained from an individual student with the 
/ * , . ^ / " • ' / * • 

performance objectives. Questions about grouping students can be 

approached with .precise Information. 

A needs assessment cannot be conducted unless performance 

* * " > ^ * 

objectives have been developed. , There are two reasons. First, it would 

' he «i4lear what type of needs a^j^paent' test should be develoiifed or 

. selected and what behavior should be asse^d. Second, without the* 

performance objective there Is no criterion for Judging the information 

from S^s assessment. There is no jMed (or basis upon **lchl) to, make . 

educational decisions unless there are* performance objectives. * 
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Symnary 

This chapter Is about the~ classroom as a learning environment 
and the teacher as the producer and manager of that environment. The - 
folioiflng Ingredients of the envlronm^ sximnarlte the chapter: ^ 

a) a performance objective for t|ie student Is specified; 

. b) the student id made aware of small steps' toirarti' ^ this 
' objective; • . >^ 

c) Information about his performanccr Is f— nfllat^ Bbd cantlimlng ; 

d) the envlrofsient Is. sensitive to the student, i.e.» It 
responds differentially to degrees qf good and poor 
performance; * , ^ ^ 

e) Information Is provided to both student and teacher: 

* the sthdent learns not Just whether he*s rig|it or wrong* 
' but hoiMtjar right or vrong he is^ . 

.. - f 

- the teachei; learns not Just iihere 9 particular studedt 
Is pi his learning at any given point in tlM» hii% 
learns about the success and failure 6f a given instruc- 
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^ • instructional s^uence and receives data in sufficient 

detail to help in revision, 

f) the teacher is primarily uiwBMrthe control of the student. 
That ia, the tea^cher^s behavior adjusts moment, by moment . 
as a function of his. success or failure in producing the. 
' ^ desired behavior in the student. o " V 

What Is the function. of a teacher In this scheme? One. answer Is 
that It Is the tier's, job to help students reach specified performance 
standards by the end of the time available for Instruct'l^-. The teacher 
performs other functions, but for the purpose^ of the^e materials we 
Will focus on the teacher's responsibility to produce student per- 
formance. « .' ° 

Stud^nF performance Is affected bry jaattf, factors, puch as previous 
training. Interest In thfe subject, health, available, alternatives , and 
peer group pressure. Teachers' Influence on student perfo^nce can.be 
exercised only In- those areas over which they have some control. Four 
areas over which the teacher exercises control are the fogjs of this 
1^1^ They are: I. Instructional Sequencing (What Is Taught When)/ 
II. Design of CUssroom- Activities (How Co Use Class Tl«e to Best ~" 
Contribute to Student Performance), III. The D-sign of Feedback Systems 
to Improve* and Halntaln Classroon Perf ormmce (A Meantf- of Cownlcatin^ 
Objectives and S^ent Progress Toward Them) , and IV. Accentuating th^ 
Positive. 

* * 
These materials are designed to help you change the learning 

environment of joOc studants'to one which more closely approxlaatei the 
one suggested above. This Is the type of delivery system analysis . 
usually done by teachers. ' • ♦ , 

For purposes of this chap^r a delivery syattm is whatever the 
tkAtfher- doeB to help tbe studetits reach' tiie performance tfbjectivea attd 
goals. ^ Total' delivery ays tea -analyala included arti* In edition to the 
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Qiassrocna axid, therefore, .out of the direct control the classroonr 
teacher* These litclade: student financial asslstaiiee, ^Itemptlve 
ficeupatlonal scheduling, development of neighborhood educational facili- 
ties, year round schooling, iifiprovement of nutrition through school 
meals 'and many more* 

I, Instructional Sequencing ^ 

Supi^ose a colleague brought /bu the following problem: ^ 

"I can't understand ^what's wrong with my students. They forget 
so easily. ' - * 

My objective was for each student to correctly answer -4 out of 5 
questions on each^ of 3 units on Afrlcd by February. 

ft the fall my class studied the climatic conditions of various 
parts of Africa. At the end of that Unit they all did very well 
on the Unlt^ test. ^ 

The class then studied Unit 2 on names oi^ countries in Africa 
and their capitals » toojc the test on that and did well. Unit 3 
covered the various governmental forms in Africa and everyone 
- tested satisfaetprily. # 

However, on the final exam the class missed^ most of the items on 
climatic conditions fn Africa and a few on the naMs of the 
counties and capitals. They did okay on the forms of government 

These results are my nee^ assessment for the objective. ^ 

How can I overcome this problem of 'instant forgetting' (improve 
my delivery system) for the next class?" / 

What could you suggest to her? ' j / ^ . 

^ Put climatic conditions last? 
You coul^» but probably whatever came first would be forgotten. 

- Hand booklets on Improving Tour Memery? . 
These would probably be uaed» but not to rsMmber climatic 
^ conditions of, Africa. ' , 

There are ways to Attack^ the problem of "forgetting*' and tl# one that 
you will learn here is: cumulative review ^ testing. 

One solution to the prcfclem of "forgetting" is to^pMVi4e 
continuing opportuiiltles for USING the mmterlal lepneA* ^ " ^ 



In the case of the African studies^, the unit tests did provide a 
good opport^lty for using the material learned, but only the material In 
the one unit . . ^ 

» ^ Raising the course Recording to the "Cumulative. Review and [ 
Testing" suggestions. It would be like this: / 

' ' , ' ' . ■• ^ . ' ■ - : 

Teach ' Test Sample Items 

»nlt 1: Unit 1 • 1. JJhat is the climate like in 

: Climatic Conditions this northernmost portion of Africa? 

Unit 2;' & 1 ^ Unit 2 wA 1 2. Suppose you wanted to move to 

as it relates as it relates a capital city which had a dry cool 

tcf 2: Names of to 2 climate. Name a capital city that 

Countries and would l^e in a dry cool climatic 

Capitals ' , . area and name the ^country in which^ 

. " ' that, cllty is located: 



capital city: 
country: 



Unit 3; & previous Unit. 3, 2, '3. Suppose you met on ambassador 

units as they md 1 as ^ from Africa and learned that' he 

•relate to Forms' they relate representeii'a country ntn'by a 

of Govemmei^t to 3 military dictatorship t;hat was 

j located in 'a h$t humid area^^ 

^ . ^ Africa. such a country an^ 

( th6 caplt^p^f that country. ^ 



count 
capiti|l: 



Look at Sample Item 2 on this page. If the student studied only/ 
Unit 2: "Names of Countries and Capitals'^could iie successfully answer 

^ [ 

the item? .Probably not, since the item requires«knowledge of climi^Hc 



ccmdltlons (taugll! in Unit 1) 'plua knowledge of countries and capitals. 

^^s ^revision provides "continuing opportunity to usSkaterial learned at 

any point in the course. The rule used to^make this revision la: 

Integrate and te^t previously covered material as 
you <teach and test new units wlthin^ a course* ^ 
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Exercise ■ 



Using this rule,, revise the sequence below to solve this problem! 
needs assessment shows students Vf orgettltig" addition between Unit 1 and 



Unit 4. 



X^abh 

Unit iLAdditlon 
of 1 and 2 digits 



Unit 2: Subtrac- 
tion of 1 & 2 
digits ^ • 



Test 



Unit 1 



Unit 2 



Unit 3: Multlpll- Unit 3 
cat^n, T digit 



'Unit Multlpll- Unit 4 
cation, 1 digits " 



Sample Iteips 

1. 'solve these problems: 

6 \ 4 . 72 ' 13 . 
. ' +3 +48 +88 

2. Solve ^these problems: 



7 17 16/97* 

^ - 2 • -_8 -12 -49 . 

3. Solve these p'l^blems: 
' 9 5 2 9 
f . .x3 x4^ x7^ 'x^ 

Solve these problems: 
J.1 . 14 45 .84 . 
X3 xl2 x72 x39 



headings : 



OK 



OK 



« - OK 

t • 



Describe your revised 'sequence on a dx^et of paper. Us6 the* 



jteach 



Test 



Sample Items 



Answer ; A Sample Revised Sequence 



Teach 



Unit 1 



Unit 2 & Unit 1 
as It relates to 2 

Unit 3 & 2 as 
they relate to 3 



0nit 4 '& 1, 2 & 3 
as they relate to 4 



.Test 



Sample Items. 



Unit 1, 


6 


• 4. 




+3 


+11 


Unit 1 & 


7 


5 


Unit 2 


-2 


+8 


Unit 1 


9 


12 


Unit 2 




+7 


Unit 3 ' , 


> 




Unit- 1 


. 11 


14 


Unit 2 


;:3 


xl2 


Unix ^ 






Unit 4 , 







14 
-8 



16 
+2 



% M 

-18 24 
-9 x36 
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So far we haye seen that one method ^o£ Improvliig overall student 

performance through Sequencing Involves relating previously learned 

► t 

material to that ^i^lch Is presently being taught. ' This means: 

1) As we. teach a mew ujpit, we must also teach how previously 
' , learned material relates to this new unit; and 

2) As we tesl^or sTtudent mastery over the currently taught unit, 
we should also test fot mastery of how previously learned 
material relates to the cutr|jat unit. 0 . ^' •; 

By teachlifg an^J. testing each u^^^^ an isolated segment;, » the 
stucfent has only a collation of bits of ^n^^matibij which he must txg td 
structure on his own or which never does become a structure^, whole. ^ 
designing a course using ,this concept pf cumulative review,* the student is 
likely to learn the concepts, interrelationships, and funcftons of rvarloxia 
parts of the subject-matter, 

II > pealgtt df Claaatoom Acrtlvlties 

• '~_ \ '■^ # 

On a day-to-day basis there are m^y jptlnga that can 'be doije to- 

>/ " • * 

improve the likelihood of student success. . • ' . ' 

' Since therfe are many^st'udents of varying perfdrmance Revels in a 

classroom and sinee there arA limited time and resources challenge . * 



of best use of classroom' ti 



is a continuing one. Th^s section suggests 



ways In^ which better use can be made of\effective teaching ^r^ctlces 



alVeady in useJ^I^ / ^/ 



^ou, as a teacher, are a^r^y doing jUiany useful, productive and 
creative things in the classroom. Unfortunately, it*s very often 
difficult to tell wfeich actions are helping, whieh^^are hindering, and^ 



which are simply having no effect. 



^ 'Here are two. ways to matce past and future teaching' experiences 

more useful. The first is 4o- critically evaluate how d«;ectly abtflLohs • 

-relate to tke objective/ and the second is to adapt past solutions to 
praBerii^ circtjmstances . ^ 
..The following i^ercisesAhow how to: 

1) evaluate suggested actions: as to directly they cq^t^llmte 

♦ . , to reaching an objective; and J t ? ; ^ 

2) adapt p\st solutions to situatioAs wl^h new couMtaints. • 

fealatii^g ^tions to Objectives ' . Sn* * 

• • - • »' " ! < > 

Exercise ^ » ^ " ' ''^^N^ 

Performance Objective: , ^ \ , - ' • 

^ All students in' rf^econd year foreign language class wiUL 

speak ill animated and natural ways hj^jhe end of the year^ ' The 
/ teacher observe durilig cias^ conveTSatldn pertodd.. Student 
/y response t;o questions will be as- rapid as In Engltslt. Statettnts' 
^ ^ will* be about topics usually heard in studtet conversation 'in 
' ^; ratige of te^?hh^ - hear ing^ut^f* class. The conversations V;l}.l^ : ' 
.resemble Btudent cotiversationQ ou't^ of <^a^s by teachet <:rlt#rla. 

Needs A^Bessde^t: ; > ^ 

* . ' ' • * • ^ - ^ . % . ^ • . 

/ Wbiea s£udoat;a .talk they hesitate f re<iuently^ and fot'S^o lO 
secondlB. Usually th^ ask the tocher for a^wrd^^'Ho aor^ than. ' 
^5 of the 20 studei^ts' even taH^MSring .xh^ss' ^ooiversatioii periods. 

/ > ^ G^veu th^ objective and needs as^pssment^ abiH^t Check (J) » . 
. the suggestion helow which leiads more directly to the objective;! 



V'- 



A'( ) 



B,( ) 



Get studen^ts to use puppets or 
characters on a*£latinel«boa^ 
' during their prelsentatloj^ mi 
pre-rehearsed dialogues* Maybe 
using visual aids would provide 
incentive for them to practice 
. more. They would then present 
thel|^ pre-rehearsed dialogues ^* 
^ during class period and because; 
they had practiced more and had 
the added stimuli^ of visual aids 
th^ir presentations should be 

animated and natural* . 



The students would make a.short\ij^t 
of questions about day to day things, 
such as school events, clothes^ etc. ^ 
Each group qf 3 or 4 should carry on, 
a conversation ^out one or^ more 
th^pe tppics ^during, th^ next cias^. 
"Jlpce the teacher would specify *the " 
"Topics only at das'stime, students 
would be more likely to** tiae naturjil ' 
conversation as opposed to memorized-- 
dialogues. ^ 



Jiyel]^ ajil 
: Wer 



Because tfie'^ dialogues \n AVould^ be pre-reh»nrsed, they wo'iild probably 
be less nat&ral than f r^e-*f orm conversations on familiar but lesl ^ ' 
rehearsed ^oplcs^ B. ^ 



''Ik'--'- 

Niew^B pgtrataits ' 



Adapting Past Solutions-to ITe 

ome general ways %<x meet conmon dli^fbsroom constraints would be: 
1) « Using vstudents to do things that, teachers could not do by . 



\ 



' Other, at any abe t)3u^ 



^ theifl^lvis. " '^^ ' , 

2VT°Allowfng 8tud6ii|t8 to be doing' d iff ereflt things .from 'elfch, 



.4 



I 



3) Providing for abme mea^s of jBonitoring quantity or aiiaUty * 

^ ^ SO; progress is. visible. *^ . ♦ ^ 

*f \ . ^ ^ . ' . - . ' 

Most teache^^ would agree with tt^ese as useful ideas; 'ihe^problem co^#* ^ 

in seeing hb^ th4 jgeneral idea applies to .their specific eiTcuaatasces 

»^hd problems 

Sinc4 teacher^ have solvecf similar problioiis in the past , you ma^ * , . 
find* your self .in the position of adapting ^old solutions to pew constraints. 
The following exetclses will g^ve you dbme practice in that skill. Ther% 
are no absolute correct answers.' Any xl^livery system (solution)- that is 
likely .to wbzic is goo<l. You are probably on the tight track if one other 
teacher looking at the exercise agrees ^at \wsc stttgest^M 1# likely to 
' help t«^<il}r. the ^bjectiye. ' ' ' . / • ^ 



Exercise I' 



. OBJECTIVB^ 



/ 

CONSTRAINT / 



XCTIQN 



Fifth. grade teacher wanted 
membets of the class to 
participate In each * 
discussion* K 



(Now, suppose /you ha^e Ihe- 
Aidapt the sdlutlon to each 



Appolat one of the fifth gifafters as 
A discussion leader. He .can call on 
^ each person only once. When a per- 
^ son has odntrlb'uted to the/discusslon 

his row is- credited with d point. The 
^ \ row to acctxmulate the most points Is 
/ allowed to go out to re^bess early. 

,^am6 objective but constraints won't allow the use of the above solution, 
constraint below. ^Jhe first one ^s done for you.) ' ; 



^ 4 



1. Can't let students out 

» 

to recess early. . 
% 



2. No naturaYgrouplngs 
such as rows of tables 
exist, n m 



Same solution, but different payoff 
for the which earns the most 
points. Possible alternatives; they 
get to choose the topic fbr the next 
discussion; they get 5 extra minutes 
of library time; they get to choose 
the next ^ activity; they «et to use 
some special materials during arts 
and crafts time.' 

Your answer: ' ' 



•ERIC 



3. Children- too shy to g^t 
up in frollt of whole, 
class 



Your answe 
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Exercise II 



OBJECTIVE 



CONSTRAINT 



A(STION 



Sixth grade currMt events 
students whcPare ahead of the 
«rest of the class will .engage 
In useful academic tasks during 
group pacelx^ctlvlties. 

- (Suppose this 
suggest?) 



Let them choose research projects to^ 
work on In the. library and report 
the findings to the class 
Intermittently. ^ 



teacher can^t use the same solution because of the constraints below. What would you 



1. Administration di 



asn*t 



allow them to go to lib- 
rary du^ig a scheduled 
class hour« 



Your answer: 



2» ^ The group that Is way 
ahead Is too, numerous 
to allow them each to 
report on projects 
during class time. 



3. The group that's bored 
V isr a "slow" group and 
they just seem to flounr 
der when seat to the 
library to choose a sub- 
ject and research on it^ 



Tour answer: 



Your* answer: « 




ERIC 
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Exercd.se III 



Now that you feave learned about relating actions \o objectives \and 
adapting past solutions to new constraints, you will have the" oppor- 
tunity to try your hand at developing entirely new activities leading 
to objectives To helii you do this, we have included two. items: 
ft ^ ' ^ 

• 1) , an ^^JLylty Dg ^g a F-S yggestlon Lij^t ' - 

2) an EvaltiMii^frChecklist ' for assessing your suggestions. 

The Activity Design Suggestion List starts on the following page. . 
Use ^t as you go through the "Simulated Problems" on pages ^3 an^J 44 . . 
You may refer to ^the list any time you're trying to come lip wit;h a 
• suggested actioa - in these materials, or in your own teachlM. , , » 
situations. • _ ^ 

• , ' " * 

Here are the ways you might use the suggestion llstj ' 

* f 

a) use an item exactly as it appears on the Sjaggestion List; 

b) . modify a suggestion from the; Suggestion List to fit thje constraints 

of a situation; , 
^ c) u^ the Suggestion List as a springboard for generating*' new 
suggestions of your own. 

The Evaluation Checklist is printed on page 44 . Use it €o evaluate 
and improve your suggested afctions*- in these materials, In 
talks with colleagues, and in your own teaching situation. 
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ACTIVITY DESIGN SUGGESTION LIST 

Below are' some 'di^clflc suggestions for what to do when you want certain 
kinds of behayior.' This list ifi a "beginning; you wLlh undoubtedly want 
to ADD YOURfOWP IDEAS TO IT* • H 



• DESIRED BEHAVlbR 

A* Students go beyond. 

exercises in the text-> 
book 



B. More^ class^ partici- 
pation 



Students (fast/slow) keep 
occupied while majority of 
class is ^l^grdup paped 
' activity. 



I S PGGESTION 

1. j&dapt present materials by: " ^ 
^) writing questions 9 ^ 

b) adding i»amples» . ^ 

c) deleting material 

-fl) selecting or Iresequencing 

material 9 or ^ 
e) ^rovidi,n^ a model or guide for 
students to do a) or b) 

2. Obtain supplemeiitar^^mii(erlal8 

1« Hand out cards to students. They 
turn in one card each time they 
participate. Each student must, 
have turned in ^all his cards- before 
' class .end^. 

2. Lower your standapls for quality of 
participation until you get the 
QDANTITY of participation up. Then 
you caiT^rk on quality. 

3. Have student graph the number of 

( t;ime8 he participates in cl^s. Be-*, 
deforce improvements ^ 



4. , Design (and use) materials which re- 
quire student participation,, sucti ^: 



a) 

c) 



<0 



e) 
£) 



small group activities &^ reports , 
studdnt-»to-9tudent tutoring or 
monitoring y 

documents for^wnct class , new stu- 
dents , or younger students (such 
as an introduction to the school) , 
documents for class use such as 
questionnaires for field trip or 
a list of outside readitigs on 
some topic of interest, ^ 
use role pWjm^ or 
have studenti write (ask) ques«* 
tions, problems, or examples for 
•class use. 



Continue the group activity, ttip 
ii)dividuellse the standards. 
Use AMi^dUalized instruction 
prior to cUsstlme to bting everyone 
to samm level for ywy activity; ,^ 



ACTIVITY DESIGN SUGGESTION Llj^T (Cont.) 



DESIRED BEHAVIOR 



Students express them- 
selves more freely l!n 
a foreign language or 
creative writing 



.Students are active 
duriag drills and say 
they are interesting 
(How to make drills 
more motivating) 



3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 



2. 



1. 



suggestion' 

Use Individualized Instruction con- 
currently with tfie group activity. 

Use individuals to teach others. 

Pair Individuals., 

Assign atypical students to pro- 7 
jects which could be carried on 
outside the classroom. 

Teachers -speak iti foreign language 
less formally (e.g., tell an anec- 
dote) and display Informal jnritiiig 
of their own. 

Ask questions about daily life rather 
than bnly, textbook questions. 

Teach early and treat as acceptable 
the use of^ the phsase in the *f oreign 
language which «mm: '^ow does one 

say ' in' 1 

/ ' _^( foreign languagT) 

For a fpreign language, make one 
type tfeat item on quizzes be one of 
a. universe of spoken questions- (re-' 
quiring spoken answers) such as^ 
-"Tell me about your new drsmm/sl.irt." 
"Tell me^about your hair oit /hairdo." 
"Are you going to the ?" 



"fell me about *itj^ 



School event) 



TeacheA participate in role plays 
and dialogues, so fhsgr can serve as 
both model and source of encouragement 
when students use the language ex^"^ 
press ively^ 

Switch from one drill to aaother 
frequently. 



2. Have students lead tlfli drill. 



3. Provide record, of t>rpgrass *in, 
sk ^ls m astered through drills. 
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Simulated Problems ; For the problems below make it least 2 (TWO) 
sugg^tlons. ' You may use the "Activity Design Suggestion tlst/' %rtienever 
you wish. Be as specific as possible and use ^exaipples to Illustrate what 
you mean. ' - « * 

In using the ^uggestidn List first declde^what kind of behavior 
Is relevant. #1 below^ Current Events / seems to fit best under B,* **More - 
class 'participation." 

Secondly - Idok at the suggestions and choose one that you think 
appropriate, modify a suggestion so It Is appropriate or write a suggestion 
not on the list. ' . 

In the case of Problem #1, all of the suggestions tender B on the 
Suggestion List coxild be- used. 



1. Current event^ . The current events plass cdnslsts of 32 junior high 
students. THI: 
event . 



students. THire are 20 minutes allowed for discussion of some new 



Objective: £a6h student will participate once every other 20 minute 
discussion period. 

- ^ Needs Assessment:^ Three studisnts seem to dominate and monopolize each 
20 minute period^ The others never volunteer comments. 

Suggestion 1; * 

Bl. Handout cards. Each student turns in a card as he participates; eajch 
student must have all cards turned in before class edds. CVodiflcation: 
put some time limit, such as 3 minutes* on any student's coonexrts to be 
sure there's time for everyone to participate.) s 

Example of use: ^ ' * 



Make out cards for 6 (six) 3 minute time periods. Distribute them* 
making certain that the students who rarely volunteer receive a card. 
Allow only students with cards to connent and require students with 
'cards to conment. They would not be required^ to use the full 3 mlmites. 

Noy/you make the second suggestion. Give an exfimpl0 of ban it would 
be ulsed. , Th6n evaluate your suggested actita using , the Evaluation 
Checklist on p. 44* Anothlbr way to evaluate your Suggested actions 
is to have another teacher rate ^hem ^sing the Evaluatioii Checklist* . 

. • ■ . , 

2. Woodworking > , A woodworking class of 24 sttidentSy has only ^g^t work 
positions. Eight students work with materials each ^ayy.srhlle tbe 
other 16 wander around. The teacher rotates the class so that each . 
student gets to work once every four days* He wants their in-class 
time bo contribute tOi^aming about woodworking more often than one 
out of four digui. ' « 

'List 2 (two) Slices t ions you would make^ give examples of use and 
evaluate your suggestions. 



3. , Mathematics. A 40 minute jnath clasa consists of 30 students. At 
present, the. teacher calls on a student to put one of the homework 
. problems on the board. It is discussed. She calls on-another stu- 
. dent to put another problem uf . About 3 or 4 students participate 
each day. ^ She wants more students participating daily in order to 
•get more practice relevant to the hon»/ork objectives. 

?u^-'!,? suggestions. Give examples of use. Use the ^valuation 

Checklist to judge your suggestions -or discuss them with another 
teacher. - 



EVALUATION CHECKI^IST • . 

« 

Ask yourself these questions: 

1. Does It contribute' ro reaching the objective? j 

2. Can I change It so It would contribute more directly? (If ^ 

V • : ' ^ 

\ so, change Ifl) ' ^ 

3. Can it -b^sed, given the known constraints onj^jjtea^er? 

4. How much time'^does it require of the teacher ^n class? \t- 
side'of class? 

5. Can any of the teacher's actions be taken over by akother 
r personn such as a student or assistant teacher? (If so,. 

specify hoy.) 



111. Thb Design of Feedback Sygteag 

•J " • 

What l8 Feedback ? ... 

Feedback to students is the inf omatlon each one has ^n Ihov well / 
he is doing. Feedback can be used to reduce the teacher's workload and 
Increase both a student's interest in his^ y^ieh) and the quality and quan- 
tity' of his work. • I ' * 
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The specific feedback system we will be using has these parts: 

iT A task for a student to do related to a performance objective; 

2* Quantification of this task; * ^ 

3. Agraph showing past and present performance on the task; 

4. A procedure for using the graph to guide peirfonnance Improve- 
. ^ ment or maintenance. 

Procedures for Using the Graph 

We will first examine part 4, procedures for using the^^raph , and 
later deal with parts 2, and 3. Part 1 has already been treated under Goals 
and Performance Objectives.' 

The procedure for using the graph can make the difference between 
succes^and failure. One procedure, namely commenting x)nly oa a deterlora- 
'tlon in performance or only on how far below standard the student is, con- 
verts the originally neutral feedback into a very negative dUnt. On the * 
other hand, an "alternative procedure, commenting on Improvements in per- 
formance, can convert that originally neutral feedback Into aytf»ry positive 
and rewarding ovent. V..— 

The differences in the procedures are; ' ^en the teacher chooses .to 
comnent and what the teacher chooses to say. Here is an example. 



CuisftLatJ.ve 
problems 
correct 



Cumulative^ number of algebra problems 
completed correctly by John Doe 



40 



30 



20 



10 



3 4 5 6 7 
Session Number 



10 



Using the positive strategy a teacher would comment on John's 
work on Day 2 and Day 6, because the . perf oraance on each of those days 
shows an increase in the number of problems completed correctly In a 



day. He might say: 

- "Good work" 

- "You did very well today, John** 

- "You're, really catching on" 

- "Great - you did 10 problems today" (Day 2) 

^ ^ Do you think John wouU look forward to conments fxom^n 
teacher? Probably, since the comments are recognition thut his most 
recent work stands out as being good. 

He ±B provided with a laodel of wfaa^to do rsther than i^t not 

to .do. Since the model is his own work, hdlls assured thst it is an 

• *• 

attainable model tsther than an unrealistic ideal* 
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One goal of -a feedbadk system in the classrQom is to get the 
student to seek out feedback and use it to'analy;:e and improve his own 
performance. He's more likely to do this when he can examine what he's ^ 
done right and try to. do^more of it, rather than trying to avoid what 
he 'jA' done wrong. 



1. 



SUMM^fcr OP EFFECTS OF COMMENTING ON IMPROVEMENT 
VS . COMMENTING ON ^DETERIORATION * 

If one comments on performance 
when' it is : 



Improving 
The student can be proud of 
the comments* ^ 



" ' ; Deteriorating 
1. The student can be embarrassed 
or angry about the cements* , 



It tells' him what to do more 2. It tells him one thing not to 



of - provides a model« 



do, doesn't tell him what to do'. 



3. He'^1 ?eek out feedback as ^ 3. He'll avoid feedback as often 



often as possible « 



as' possible. 



If he wants attention he can 4. If he wants attention he can 



get it by loqproving. 



get it by beconlng poorer. 



Exercise * . ' * * 

A teacher wishes to connent on^ improvement. Check .the points. on 
the following. graphs at which conments should be made. 
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at point 
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15 

'10 h 

5 
0 



' *' • ' B 



3 4 5 
session 



* ^jielther 

jelther 
^'(br, both) 





X 



J. B 

A 

3 / ' neither 

4. either^ (or both)' , 



. * By copnentlng ^^improvement a teacher can get students to- seek 
informatldn on how well 'they are doing, Once%students ac^vely s'eek 



^ ^ \ this* feedback there are idaiiy-ways that the feedback can be plotted and 
. used, - 



* Qtiahtlfylng Ae'Task and Reaching Oblectlves # 

' i ;Whepeyei; you '.decide to keep track- of sowethlng you have to 



xiedde Jiow,you will measure it. Iii the case -of feedback on -student 
Mierfonnance, you have to decide what s^ze tasks, to. count. Do you ^ 

. ■ : - 'f 

' count Jjpoks Vea^, or chapters read, or;T)«*agraphs read or words read,? , . 
The answer i&, "it depends". There are tines when you Sfould 
coui^t books read and times when it would be more useful- to count .^fords 
readl -This section, shows yQu some examples and provides some practice 
,ln specifying what size urilts .tp measure. ; ' . . 
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Students in foifeign laagudges often^ect. overnight results 
and rightfulij^ /o. If^a studeji;^ spends 2^,%!^ working, he should 
be able to see a change In his skills. Thp problea. Is that 8.tud'elits 
and sometimes «ven teachers keep track of .onlj. macror proeress - (th6 ' 
•kind that takes a year o? more) - not mlcro-progW /.(the kind that 
can be seen in 2^o^. 3< hours). . ' ^ 



For Instance, a student has 'studied French 3 hours tonight': 
V Did he^t results? ^ - W 

• Let's look *t It ,2 -ways: . ^ , 

! ^ • • - ■ - ■ ' 

^- . 1. MACRO-PROGRESS way - ^ • 

i - Does he -know Frehch? 'Absolutely aot . - .^ 

e know more French than yesterday? Not Wh. , • 

r. ■ MXCRd-PROGRESS' . ' ' ^ ^ 

^ A ^® trying ,gto master isx those 3 hours? 

a. 20 vocabulary words <• * 

* b. A new verb form , • . 
c. Cmtprehenslon ^ a 3 pagg^g^essay 

Oy he succeed? ' 

a. ' He can translate 16 of the 20 words. (SOX) ' 

b. He can correctly use the new fprm in the exerclsw at " 
r the end of the- lesson. (lOOZ) '. 

^qJJ° correctly answer questloj^Fon the 3 p^e e^ssy. 

Does he knatf arty more t1^m yesterday? . , ' ' 

He sure doeal ^' ^ ^ 

^ 16 new vocabulary words , ' . ' r 

• . 1 npw >rerb fprm • ' 
3 pages of a Frenchlessay . ' ' i » • - 

^/ . , The point Is, that all too often we only ldentlff_ the ead-targi? 
, performance of a-course. but; don't bollli|^4,r^ It.dowa-lnta 
IntermSlate points of progress. 
\ • . This Is Uke saying to someone In J^a€|ftM^l*,^lve to Hexlco 

City; It doesn't really take very long, and W 
^ , after you get ^here". if (»he*drlvet doesn'lt know anXf the pcJints 



V 4fc 
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the way. he.may get discouraged after a while and say, "I'm, 
,still not there! You may not think it takes ve*y long, but I'm tired 

and doA't know hJw much longer this will go, on. I quit!" The driver 
.might say this^to himself lOO^iles north-of Mexico City,^ in Texas, 

of lir southern Minnesota, depending on lyls -expectations. 



Exercise " ^ • * 

Assiime- that/ you are talking with a geology teacher who brings 
in the two performance feedback charts below and saya# 

"I plan to give the st^J^ts a performance feedback chart the • 
first day of class, so^t*they can see some change in'their 
• Jlhlevemeht. That wa^Hy can keep" track of their progress. An 
o^^^Tlor St couSTis to be able to identify 120 rocks to w 
satisfaction. An objective for the first 10 sessions i» Jo be 
able to sort rocks li^t^ 3 major types without naming specific 
rocks. Which of these graphs 16 bfetter, A or B? ^ 



90 - 
70 



A. 



Cumulative 60 
nuinber 

fopks 
identified 
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40 
30 
20 
10 
fl4o 



(This is the way the graph ■ 
looks at the end of five 
sessions) , 



1 2*3 

C 



4 5 ' 6 .7 

• 



B. Cumulative 6 

'XUflDber 
• ^ rocks clas- 5 
8 If led Into ^ ' " 
•> - 3 major 4 
' , . categories . 

3 



0' 



. fThis t« -the way 
this graph, looks at 
the end of five 
sessions) 



_L 



2 



^ 5 6 
Sessions 



8 



J- 
9 



10 



Ai^wer 

in f«nJ<- f'^^u^ U entered by, the end of Session 5. • 

J°1^%"^ of Sessloa. ^. these 

rocks which the student can cl93slfy as to type. - "* . 7 



are- 



\ 



0 
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• ^•Once the students have experienced success in a segment of the 
course^J^ls a good Idea to relate that successful performance to 
larger units In the course, v'' 

* IhTring the next 20 sessions, the geology fedents will have to 
learn so/clflc names of Igneous jocks . ;«^t . ti» beglnnidig of Session 
11 thevtea^er might hand out a graph covering the first six, weeks, or 
30 sessions th&t looked like this: ^ 



* Rock 
Identification 
subtasks^ 
completed-. 



^24 
20 
16 
12 

,8 

4 H 
0 



f 

Here is where ^ 
yoa should be 
in four weeks. 



o- 



lu are her^ 



2 4 6 8 10 1 12 lA 16. 18 20. 22 /24 26 '28 30 

Sessions - , * 

elogy: 1st six weekp 



This would indicate: 



1) flow much the student had already accomplished, 
" ^ 2) Objectives for the next units, f * . 

Throi^h feedback cljarts which allow the stuJi^nt to map his progress, 

interest can be m|^t*alhed over^ong* periods of time, ^ 

To sludents who ma'Jr not be specialists in anj^ field at the time ^' 

they first encd^j^r our special ty^e have a selling job to do to cpn- 

vince thpm that:^ • ^ _ ' : * ' • ^ > 

1) ,If they study this field there will be an opportunity f eft 

enjoyable experiences not otheflH.se available to thea; and 

2) They are capabie df learning the subjfect natter^ this field, f 
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The first function can be fulfilled by show^g studenti 
of the things they'll be able to d© 'after the course that .■Jhey..caiCt 



do now. 



* Often it is possible 'to convince a student of the value of 
learning a subject aatter and^stit riot be able to convince him -that 
he couldmaster a aeaningful par^ of it; He knows wher^ he Is now In 
terms of skill in using the subject mattet and can see no way of 
getting ffom. where he is to where you're , telling hia he c^ be by the 
end of the year. . ■ • > — ^ - . ^ 

One way of convincing students^^ the feasibility of their 
achieving what you say they can achieve i's to give them short-term ' 
goals and have them quickly experience success in meeting these goalfl. 

* IV^ AccentuagI the Positive 

Jf An in^ortant point in the design of feedback systems iB thd^ 

,.a little bit of attention to the progipess a student Is makli^ wlli 
produce even more sudce^s. — 

Our emphasis throughout this course has been positive. In c 
determining goala and" perf orBi^ce objectives we. encouraged you through 
our examples to state th'ings In a«'poaitive Way. .Our needs ^ssessMot 
aAd evaluation strategies also e^ha»ized . the ^asuxeaent of' succ^s 
rather>th^ /h/elliiig ^ failure.** Here iii the-examlnation of a few . 
delivery system techniques, we have dlso eiq>haalzed the Bqccess rather' 
th^ the failure of students. In fact sow things' and events' not ;only 
.provide ty student with information about Wr^ccJ^s but cause Him 
to do more of the 8aae«. * ' ■ ■ <■ • - 

We are encouraging you to dirept yo»ir attention to positive 
behaviors and reduce your attention to negative behavior. ' 

• » ' 4 



As with amy of the delivery system techniques you need some 
measure of-^^e '-'state af falrs^' >ef ore*' they are tried so' you (JL) can. 



, if it's, actua] 



tell if it's, actually nee4ed and (2) have something to measure its 

effectiveness against* If you wish to try ignoring negative behavior 

and responding to positive behavior as a delivery system to change 

undesiried behavio£, a ne'eds assessment measure is *an appropriate early 

gtep, ' Here's an example^ ' ^ \ ' 

t . • ' Objective: Each studen^t in^the 7th grade shall ^ * 

talk during recitation by fi^st- raising 
his hand and being -recognized by the 
teacher. Teacher will record trequency^ 
of desired response. 



' Needa Assessment Five of the 23 students talked a tbtal 
* * * \ Qf ,49 tlibes during the last three days 

without raising toeir hand. Eighteen 
• , students already meet thfe ob^ctivft. 

» ' ' \ . ^ 

Delivery System Analysis: For jthe five stiidents not Achieving 

the performance objective the teacher 
Btgoa wiiatever shells doing ^^^^^coi^ . 
rects" the undesired T>€havlor/ The flew 
flgKtho^ MilHf he to ignore talking ou 
* , of turn and respond to each .student 

raiding a hand. Qrie student .w^ll helg 
^ by tallying persons wh6 raised their 

V : hands. Five minutes at the end of . 

^ ' recitation will she reserved for those 

who raised,, their hands to talk if they 
^ ^ . did not%get a chance earlier. 

. ' Evaluation: Record proper atid improper talking on 

a daily basis to note effect of new 
-A delivery system. 

H^comaenia^ion: Write up success describing the procedur 
\ for other teachers in your building. 

. ' ■ % 

V Concluding Remarks 



The Michigan Department Qf Education's position .jst^temcnt on 
educationml accountability describes the delivery system as that part 
of the educational system t ji| t pi|pduce^ what assMipent indicates is 
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needed. The classrppm app^atlon Is In areas where the teacher has 
direct control and^eaponslblllty for producing and managing the learning 
env|Fonment. .Complete delivery system analysis and management Iricludes 
seyeral additional areas no*. directly (controlled by -the tfeacher such $ 
as .the. home environment. ♦ " - 

Needs assessment specifies which performance objectives have to 
be mastered and the performance objectives specify what the delivery 

4 

system mudt produce, Further, they Indicate the kind of delivery 
systen needed. If the behavior element «f the performance objective 
spe'8lfle8 "wrltl^-," then delivery systems or in8tru9tlon gonslstthg 
mainly of reading and reciting ^t^ti^ruled out. 

. Now it, is time to move on to the ifenalning steps in; the 
accountabllit^rocess and ask if the delivery, system' is working. The 
next cHapte^ describes a variety of ways to -ask this question; gaker 

data for the answer, and make reconnendations for improvement. 

i 

: . • 



\ 
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CHAPTER' V 



EVALUATION .A» REOOMMENDATIONS 



Identification o£^ Goals 

Perf ornance Objectives 

Assessment of^Needd 

Analysis of Delivery System 
^ Evaluation 
^ RecoBMendatlons 



1^ Sumaary 

E^u^tlolf^ toting %ihether a new or existing delivery ^st.em 

series the assessed needs and Is, done both during and at the end of 

instruction. It will become clear In this chapter that perfonance 

objectives of^nhjreak down Into smaller objectives or Intermediate . 
^^^^^^ 

points of progress* Evaluation during Instruction Is aimed at uiese 
smaller objectives while at the end of Imtructlon evaluation Is aimed 
at the main performance objectives, ^hey are r^Mted and equally 

Itaiportant. Th^ availability of performance objectives allows teachers 

^ * • . 'J 

.^o fairly test what tiiey. taught » to aiialyze comf^lex behavior Into^lts 

parts to develop valid, measures and test Items ^nd to Imild effj^tlve 

feedback Into Instruction. , , . < * 



4- 
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y Reconendatlons for liq)ro7e»ent con8tltute%ie critical step in 

using accountability t9laq)rove claasroom leariiing. In this book we 

have focused on re c y end atioivs for iJBq>r9ving daliyery systens^dlrectly 

influenced by the tfeacher in ^classroom instruction. Within that foims, 

we are concerned with recoiWBendations resulting from evaluation of 

smaller objectives and main objective in the follovi£g ways! 

Evaluation of smaller objectives \s concemed^wit* the process of 
instruction an3|hreconmendations in answer to questions asked by the^ 
— persons most closely concerned with that process. Students ask, 
* "Have I finished this ass^lbment well enough to go on?" Teacher^ 

ask, "Should I revise the instruction f<Jr this objec^ve?" 

* ♦ \ - • N ^ ' ' ' . 

Evaluation of main .performance objectives is concemelT'kffli^ Outcomes ' 

of instruction and recoimnendations in^answer to ithis following 
questions: - ^ \ ^ . * » 

(1) How 4o the results compare with the pi^rformance objective? 

(2) If part or all of- th^ performance objective was attained: 
- - Was the strategy worth the cost- and effort? 

Shoyld it be used again? ^ * 

• ^ ' " Should part(s) be used again? 

Should the strategy be recommended to more teachers 
: * (priricigals, students, etc.)? 

(3) If the perf onlance objective was not attained satisfactorily, 
^ are there ^.(^ lb le revl^fons' that should beCade and whicli 

Justify another trial bf the strategy?/ . ' ' 



Evaluation During Instruction 



Periodic measurement allows the teacher to intervene long before 
the final (and of ten incorrect) student performance. We can usually be 
more effective. in remediating if the student's error is discovered as 
he is conmitti^^g it rather than after he has compiled several different 
errors. Periodic data gathering allows us to s^a our effect on the 
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student axA we^can adjust what ve are doing on the basis of the 
feedback ve get# Periodically measuring the behavior ve are trying'^to 
change* is the best check that ve are going ifi the desired direction. 

Here Is a situation vhere periodic measuremtot produces . 
infontoation that allows a teacKeV to continually adjust the "delivery 
system" so that the students master the performance objective below. 
This is especially important when sustained work is required over 
relatively kmg periods of time as in the tern paper writing referred 
to below. Many bad papers are \ih:itten because periodic measurement 
was^not used to determine if students* were on the right track. 

Example "* ' ^ 

>*' 

Performance, objective: 

Whor All students in a freshman English course. 

* * How: ^ Synthesize reference skills, escpository writing 

skills and choQsing a research topic of personal 
^ interest by writing a ^rm. paper. 

What: . " .Reference skills » expository paper .format and 
choosing a topic of personal ipt^est to cob<* 
municate. ^ 

"3- I 

When: By th^'end of the semester. 

How Measured: The, teacher will judge papers using checklists 
of criteria for resouvciL, citations paper fonut 
and author p;re8entation of reasons for selecting 
topic. ' ' ^ 

How Well: All items on resourcf citation sad pap^ format 
presents At least two of the mtjor rMsons tor 
selection of topic present. 

One teacher has her students submit as many drafts ot partial . 
drafts as they like during the writing process* She evaluates 
by indicating "O.Ki»" or suggesting tome change. When the work 
load becomes too great she finds the 3 or 4^ acceptable papers and 
suggests students do their own short-term evaluation by lalt^ting 
another stuient^ la this way only students having unusual dif- 
ficulty require Aier attention. ' » 
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Another example shows the Importance of continually gathering , 
Infomation. • _ - , • • 

Example* , » » ^ 

Seven children in a fifth gride class are frequently not coiipletlng 
required work' in clam, or out-of -class. The teacher wants to achieve 
this objective of work out-put. She does a needs a8se88men^ 
gathering the following baseline information. (Data was -tabulated f6T 
all students; that frbm one Is- reproduced below.) 



Date 



11/2 
11/3 
11/4 
li/5 
11/6 
11/9 



Math 



Reading 



\ 



Science 



Art 



Music 




(/) ^^Icates 
assignment comply t^. 
TMRi is one 
isignment per 
fay per subject. 



More work needs to be produced in all subject ^area8 because 
objective tequire? all, assigniients be completed.- Imagine for a 
moment that the teacftef modifies lier delivery systen ii an ef foit 
to gfet more work out ot these students and after 2 weeks decides 
to evalua,te. The following is the eva'luatlop data foe the e^j^e 



^^roup on Friday of th^ second we^. 
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* 

Student 


Ma^h 


Reading 


Science ' 


Art. 


Music 


TotBl 

✓ 


1 
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• / 
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• ^ "I 
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i 
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• 




3 



^ Student used 

in this 
. exaaple* ' 



•Assignments coi^le^ Friday 

Evaluation looks bad. In fact ^ on the ba9is of these (data one 
might conclude that the adjustment i^ the delivery syst^ did not 
product the behavior desired. Suppose^ that instead of , 
the evaluation indiirated above this^teadieif had continually kipt ^ 
a record of performance starting at the end of needs assessment " 
and continuing through the two-veek try-out period. She would 
have collected the information* on tfaft following graphs (Only data 
for one student is reproduced here for clarity. The rdm^ning alx^ 
were abou^ .f:he same.) Apparently the strategy was working until 
the day* of evaluation. 
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CRITERION FROM THE OBJECTIVE 




MTWThF.MT^WTh 
^ "Needs Assessment 



M T W 



Th P 

f 

Delivery System * ^^^Z 

nation 



Based on this additional infdrmatton one wbu^d* not nrpnclude that 
the delivec^ system lias failing -in fact it looks very successful, 
there ar^ a variety ot reasons why performance was M low on.^^ 
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evaluation. day. Lniglne now the reverse situation, a situation 
where the students did exceptionaHy-weH-f&r The evaluation but 
other times did very poorly! * 

There are a variety of instanqes in which dally attention to 

performance provides helpful inform^^tion to the teacher. The two most* 

important are that (1) trends and slow changes ^n be detetted; and ^ 

a d justments in th^ delivery system can be nttide before a student leaves 

the classroom If things are not^otng well! Evaluation only at the 

end of the school year does not give the teacher a chance to alter the 

'dallAj^ery system for the unsuccessful students, , ' 



Evaluation at the lind of Instnictlon . . ^ 

The time to check the effectiveness of tentative delivery 
systems in relation to, terminal perfordbnce objectives is af^er an 
appropriate ampunt of instruction has occurred. 

Example — % ' " • 

• ' * '% 

Miss Bamhlgh wanted her fifth grade students to solve division < 

problems with two-digit divisors before att%pptlng the neit skill 

in a_ sequence of math skills. Her performance objective 'was the 

following. 

Who: Fifth grade, students In Miss Barht^h^s clad8% 



How: ' , solve problems. 

What: ^ ^^vislon pi^oblems with two^iglt divisors'. 

When: before attempting the next skill in the math 

sequence, but at most,* two months. 



w Measured: '5 Itetftest Selow. 



1. 77/3254 " - / 2. 83/265 

3. 61/3A57 ' 4. 42/8736 



5., 59/38,562 
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^ ' How Weft.: . ^ of 5 cojj^ct on the test 
TKe pr^-test was given on October 20* Only Jmfo jrtu*?nts sdlyed 





any problems. None of the students met Miss Barrihlgli's standard 
of^^ out of >5.,xTh^ post-test » (evaluation) was given one week 1 ' 
b*efore Chiflrstiias vacation. It wafe th^ ^ame as the|t)re-test, wi|m-''; 
changed values for divisort and^divid^iiw^i^ The results^ were: *T - 



» Miss Bamhigh's ' 

J ' standard « • . 

Numb^jL correct : ^,5 4' 3" 2^1' 0,^;- '^^ 

Stude^^ 15 4 ^ 4 2 0 ^0 W4l: 2$ 




* ^Nineteen of the 2$ students showed mastery of Jf^s "skillT The 0^ 
improve^ient was clear^: ' from ?erq in October, to 76? 'of the class 
showing mastery. The iifstruction (delivery systa) was successful, 
. for 19 students^.* ' . % ■ ■ «^ 

^ Tlfts teacher could now make two kinds of useful decisions. First ^ 

there ate decisiqfAd a^>out the students S| nineteen have mastered 
' the p^tformance objective and .can'^moy^ 04 to another instructiljnal ^ 
unit;* six €tl^^q)iire .some oAher actloi^ Also, - the skills these 
' students haVe mastered and hw^e fafl.6*' to master cafa be pearly - 
specified to bl^fs because (hey asd linked JWith performance 
objective^ through tSe evalu^tldn test^^itcms. This is particularly 
^ impor^tant :^ff "^the six have tp receive help from another {leacher. 

Second, sitite the ^delivery system woifked for 76Z of class it 
• . feh^ul4 ^i^ebably Jbe considered succeissful. The six studentci who 
^ r did not achiieVA mastery may require jiUfferent dejtt^ry sj^tem-^^ 
* approach. Be.caus^ thi|l delivery syJkem is tt<nriitnln to needl^ 
assessafent and e-^limtion^instriuments and' c<9cttc9quently to i)er-^ 
formance obj actios, it i? a "pactiige" that can be used, again jjjhen 
J)b another needs a*ssessin4|t indicates specific ^performers are not 
7^ achieving, the s^e beiBvfdrs. . , . 1^ 

** ' • . 

testing What You Taught -/ . _ |^ 
. Ev^tluation of all objectives requires '^n^ students be ta5ght 
the same things on> which th^ are tested. Otherwise the follovtfi%<lMj^ 
^JLf^ly: ■/ ... - % . ' \ ■ • ' 

A foreign^ lai^stiage ' student, whos% teacher emphasizes coav«ir8a£lon 
may do Yex7 well at conversiilg in the foreignr laiiguage» but ycty 
poorly when his next teacher ^Ives him ^Written 'tedt requiring 
that he write formal rules of grinmat for the fo^]^ language » 
a' Likewise » the student whose teacher emphasizes written and formal 
" granmuir would do poorly wfaeh teiU#d or evaluated on the baaim* q£ 



r 



f ^ 

^ow 

In 

tell youl) 



>';^|Jdhf couid converse *iH the foreign language (as any traveler 
-mtTa^ho hfe tried to rely on his college-taught French will ,^ 



There are ^si^pattpns where the student ^s frequently not beii^ 

. - ^ ^ ' ^ ' " ?k ■ ' ' 

. A Re sted on what was actually taught; ' ,. » 

^ * (1) taking standardized ^j^t^f/^ -r-* 

, (2) switching to ^ differ^ schocd; ^ 

•^'^ ' (1) changing to a dif feMotteacher; and*" ^ ' ^ ' 

^ (4) changing to a dif^ej^etir text. ♦ 

Since students' in any^one class may be transferring to a 

Jiumber of locations or taking any^if many different qualifying exams, 

,/t ia- impossible to completely eradicate the p^lem of being tested 

on diff,erent material than t^ie /stuilent was *taug||t. ^ \ 

^ However," this problan can and should be overcome within tha,^^ 

confines of o^ teacher's class in one schodl. The n^lj exercises 



Tus^ exei 

provide exap^j^^^ of ^ how this pretflem can^arlse^ and >what c;^ .l^e done to . 



overconfe" it. ' 

Exercise ' ♦ ' , ^ • - . " . x ^ 

%^ *> , ^ 

*^ A 

'Ifee the. rule: } ' . , . ^ 

If the final exam lnclu(ffcs ^beU'^Jbo use or hoJl^ combtue 
^ it etes/ procedures 9 rules^ etc., tE^ tBe. couni| ^potent 
^ must specifically teach wfaen^o uiiiB or how to combine 

' them. * ' ^ W - - 

Chedc (*0 the teaching 8equen9e below wihlch would^ be «08^ likely to* 
yield 'good scores on a fiJtial exan question like 'the one shown. 
That is: would^a student who ^laid gdne through Sequence 1 in the 
-course do bettei:^han a student wttb tiad ^one through Sequence Zf^ ^ 
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Typical Final Exam Question 

Here Is a situation: 

"Two plots are ^lai^ted with different hybrid q|rn8. Cd^afe 
the yields and the confidence limits for the difference, Tlie^ 
amo;jnts were,.,," etc, ^ 

Chqose ^he appropriate* statistical procedure and carr^^ It out, 

~^ — ^ — " ' 

Statistics ^uenoe 1 ( ) StatTstlcs Sequence 2 ( ) 

A, Method of calculating ^ A, When and how to use 
.and checking procedure A procedure^A ' 

B, Method of calculating and B, When and how to use 
checking procedure B . - .procedure B 



C. Method of calculating ajjd ' ^ C - When and how to use 



4 



checking procedure C , - ; , ^^ocedure C 

Answer 



Statistic sequence 2.' 



Because It explicitly teaches when to u^e the various statistical 
^ procedures and the test requires the student to decide Ijg^' to 
* us^ a, procedure as well asfl^how to use it, 

; • . ' * • 

Exercise^ , ^ > ' ^ • ^ 

.The following perf orman^ objective lacks a description of the 
measure. .'Read the objective and the sample test It^ and choose the 
item which more fairly tests what 'ijl Jaught , ^ 

BAriotmance objective: ^ - ' • 



Wha: 


11th grade students in Consumer Economics. 


* Bowt 


' specify the appropriate insur^ce for 




people in varying circ«||^8tances. 


^ y 

Wh£ft: 


The 4 majpr types of insuranice, ^ ^ 
... . ' » 


When: 


Before making a conqilete year-long budget 4 




for a family,. 



flow keasufed: (This; is the question to be answered in this 



' exerdlfte«5 ^ 
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.1- H((|i ,Well.:* ^ Aepepds on How Me*B6red, »but probably lOOZ. 

^ . accufacy Is ireasdhable. 

A ( ) . • * Item B ( > -\ ' , • 



t :. .Define term insurance in your , What is uiilaXly the best type ot 

I , . OTO' woi-ds. Use an ixamplt to = insurance when a large amount of 

s lllustrafe what you mean ana protection .'is needed for a 

J how how' it differs from ot'hex . tonporary period, 

inds df instance. ' % ■ . i) Straight. Life 

i' I ' , N ' ' Z\ Eimitetf Payment 

' ^ ' -J) Endownliiirt 

*. . - . . 4) Term 

Answer • ^\ ' - \ * , ^ . 

- • • / I ! - ^ ^ . , ' * . ■ ' « t 

How the student is . to behav^ i8-atate4;^ using -information^ to 
, solve a specific kind of problem. Ueiii A asks^ for^^scription; v ' 
• Item B teks for problem^solvipg. The measure shlSuld have^at 
.•^ A least four descriptions of insurance need in the format of Item B. 

■ ' •' ^ - - ' ' - 

^ » ' ,WtJ.ting Test. Items. ' '. ' ■ 

Anal:^pig a "fask- . / I ^ ' • ' ' * ' 

• ^ ' ' * f \ ' ■ 

Analyzing a taslckeans ^termlnlng the skills needed to . " 

. .'j^eve a perfo-rm^n^^jective.. If yQu can analyze the parts of ' f 

< ,a task br problem/Jo^ ViXl be. well prepared to write vallcl^t itemB. 

Knowing what the test items wlU be, you will- he able- to prepare useful 

and Economical instructional materials. ' ' - 

r r , . . . ' 

4 Exercise ^ . ^ . 

* -\ Work this pr^lem in long division; carry the work to 3 placed 

V , an|i r'oiMd to two places: * 

^ . . • W/- . ^ . , • , ; " ■ ■■ . 

. ■ ^ ^ ^ ' • ^?fm- ■ . : . 

"^t ♦ Now/ make a list of each skill a student needs to work such^^ 
" > ' problem and the order in which he needs it. The list begins 

• like this: * ' ^ % ' . . . 



ji 



Must be able to: . ^ . • • ^jrw ^ v' 

. 1. ^e. .. ^. '-; ' ./ ^\'\ 

. 2.. Reaa. and wtite niribers ' •' ' . '■ ^ 

^ . ^ "3. Kmw what 7 rnefnli.' * *" * ' % . . ' 

•A- ArtnsDj^imate multiplicati-on and/or addition -to find the"" 

first figure for -quotient. ■ J, . ' " 



Answers . ^ , 

1V565 - 1.56 Y 
29l|/465.«l» ■ % , 

297 . 
/ 1680 ^ . . 

1485- . ■ 

• "1950 ' * 

•■ . 1782 . • 



168? , " 

' 5., Know where to put ai^swer. 
,6. Multiply. ^ ^ ' . . 

7. Subtract with borrpwlnl^ 

8. ^ Place decimal.^ * • - 

9. 'Aid ^erb. 
10> Bring down ?ero. ^ . . ^ 
11. Placp decimal in answer : 
^2.^ Make approiciiiation„ as In (4.). 

• s . • - 

14. Must know the rule for rounding, if last number la '5 and be > 
able to ^ apply. ^ ' ^ ' ' 

\ T" . ■ ■ ^ • < ~ . ' " " : 

Se^ £f .you can wiflte bne or fwo test fteas whlfl^ ■eas'ure only the 
' component b«havlor foi? .the .Xask parts 5 /'Know' where to put answer 
^Q and 10 '.'Bring down a zero" given above. First, look At an^^x^pple, 
foe part 9 '''Add zero.'* ^ . " * • * • 

■ • 'v * " 

'facaBiple .. ^. : tou have gone this f aw in va^'Ai^islon, probl?^. 

What is the very next tblng yoM '"ust? do? j 



J 
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(a) Multiply .4 > 4. 

(b) Subtiract 16 from 17. 

(c) Add zero to 17. 

« (d) Place a decimal in the' answer. 



^"Now yoji make Items foj 5' and 10, "fiitfyih 

""Bring down ^§ro," *^ ' 



tere to put answer" and 



Answers * • ^ 
. ^ . . , r ^ 

% I • ^ * 

5. Heffe' are gome' division problems. Put an X oft eaqh 'problem 
where the first niaiber in the answer should ro: ■, 



ia) 2/l6 

(b) - 13/27 

(c) •27/2065*, 



(d) 9/9750 . 
. ^^(e) 9/8750 



10. Here is 
^ next s 



s d^j|6rl 



^ (£). 27/325?" 

irtly finishjed division probleaf. What 



2. 

23/54.0 ^ 

•46 . 

. ' . ^ -.■ 

(a) Multiply 2 x 23.'^ ' 

(b) ' Bring, dcwn zerd. • ' 

^<:j Subtract 23 from 80. *^ 
(d) Move the decimal to the rigK. 




/ 



It Is not ^alwayff useful ^(^^alvze ^tu^ent behavior int^o ^ 
extremely apwll parts. However / it is often l^K>rtant that we think of/ 
all the' skills which might be necessary to the student^ because neglect 
of a crucial ^sliir Bay cause the' instxtic^onal srstca to llap or to 
failU For.examplle, thc^ sl^ll of understan^^ spoken English is vrfry 
crucial to students' sncces^ in most Ame^rlcan ^U^srooma. . Without this 
skill studeRtfl-^o not worl{ .at a satisfactory leyel^ 

V ■ - ■■■••••( • •-. . 

Exercise ^ 

**' 

What sorts of sklia^ or aptitude tmald 'yoa'^edcj^;. If «^ked 
for advice «bout a second grade child vho can't sees to Uafn-t^ read? 
That is, wl^t are ^ the sklUa needed before one cul 

■ ■ • , . ' • ■ * ♦ 
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. Answ^rB (Sample) * "* • 

Eyesight /hearing, mental ability, health, Jyae I'anguage, ho«e 
environment (I^ his parents read, are there any books or magazines 
. aromid, etc.), does he "see" what you see. I.e. does he not confuse 
P» q,» 8» etc. ^ 

it 

Exercise . , 

^ * Suppose you have Investigated several reasonable alternate 
hypotheses about why the second grade child can't redd. You have f^fimd 
he can't distinguish among ^he similar letters (]^ & q, d & bt. 

*.l. First: Write several test Items^lfeih will tell you if new^ 
lessohs to reduce the child's perceptual difficulty have 
succeeded. \ 

* 2. 4 Second; Outline a strategy^to teach the child to distinguish 
J betw^n p & and d & b. . 

Amwers (Sample) ^ ^ " 

1. (Question to ^ read aloud, student to chooJe answers silently.) 

^A. What dpes the duck say? ' * ^ 

1. quack ' % 

J 2f puack J 

V. If you fall into ftie water, you may J • • 

1. drown ^ 

2. brown • 

^ The colo^^of dlrt^is 



^*1. dtojm , ' 

' 2. brown 

D.« The mcAse makes this noise 



V 



1. speaks * 
2\ squeak 

i: If a woB^gets marfied^ she is a ^ 



1. . ^ride . ' *' 

2. ' bride , ' 

3. . bribe * ' 

4. / gride^ • . . . 



(To be read aloud by student. Teapher records errors 'and correct 
response^*) * * 

« • 

P. The b^pm duck said quack. The bride fell In the dirt; s^ 
hurt only her pride. * ^ 

^ G. "Come quickly," said Don. "We need some black shoe polish. 
^ H. That pretty queen can brag. 

; 2. Give him a small set of letters and 'ask him to circle, afl th^ 
p's; go through all 4 letters this way. Then Increase tlie 
number of let^ters and do It again. Next, use small words to 
get him to circle certain, letters; go on to larger words. Let 
him practice with questions similar to those on your test. 
Finally, get him to read aloud. ' % 

Counting and Graphing; An Alternative to Writing Test Items 

* Some goals and their perforaance objective^ can be evaluated 
by relatively simple observation techniques. One of the easiest ways 
t:o "see" what Is happening ^needs ^assessment) or has happened 
(evaluation) is to count and/or graph. A count sheet or, graph gives 
a condensed picture of a large number of events. Counts and graphs .g 
haive the following characterlatlcs : 

CL) Behavior beln^ jnealsured ^ - 
(2) A time period. ' ^ . 

Here is an example of counting r 4 ^ • 

■ ^ V - * 

A foreign language teacher wanted to Evaluate whether her performance 
o^Hective relating t6 students speaking in the target language duslng 
class^was being mastere^d. Bach student was given a tally card and 
-l^nstructed to "keep -track" of how often he spoke during class. 

J Iteasureient itL this instance was conducted by the students 

• . ^ • « « •» . 

themselves ao4 only involved the. te^eher at the point where she wanted 
to interpret the rMults^ \ , • . 

.Graphing almost naturally follows any couiitdig procedure since 
a unit of behavior is already indicated along with a tim^ period. In 
the ei^anple above^ the actual performance'^ object Ive^jipecified the * ' 



lecti/ve^Jipec 



II 



behavior aa "...speaking a sentence containing a ^subject and a verb. 
Slnce^the students were counting their behavior every day,, we have 
the time period which cotild actually extend ^for the duration of the 
course. If this were the case we would be engaged! In contlnuoxis ^ ^ 
evaluation ^during Instruction. ^6n the ot^r hand. If counting and 
graphing were\nly done at the beginning, and end of the course It would 
be assessment 6f needs ^nd evaluation after Instruqtlon. 

•At the beginning of this chap^r counting and grapMng were 
used to evaluate whether one of thi^ smaller objectives was being met. 

you recall. It concerned assignments completed' which were easily 
observed and counted. Other Instances where counting and graphing would 
be appropriate include: 'number of l^lrnlng contracts completed for a 
weelf or month, number of self -corrected assignments, pages or whole ^ 
samples of crietftlvij wrltliig, valuntaryj^jjects completed, and time 
spent In learning* activities (In contrast to *'goof Ing of f . 



Checklist for Writing Test Itemy * ^ 

After analyzing a {>er£em^nce objective Into all the sklllls 
needed to achieve It and devising test items or an (riiservatlon procedure 



*76u sMhad check the adeqpiacy qf your wBsmxtB. The following checklist 
aims at multiple-choice test Questions in particular sibce they are 

sO'Often used. But the suggestions |ure relevant to other ways of 

• ■ / 

measuring perf otmmce as well. 

1. t Correct answer > does not stand out by its length^atra-carefol 
wording, underlining not used in othmr altdraaipreff tnr . other - 
I^Mture unrelatM to the Mhavior statedL in tlie objmctive. 
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< . - 
2. The correct choice (say of A, B, C, D) Is not mostly In one 
place (first or last, for example). . ' , 

, k 

» 3. There a^g^no give-away Items In which the choices or dlstrac- 
tors are so trivial and obvious that nothing Is being 
measured* 

4. There are few, If any, trlvia):\glve-aw^y dlstractors that • 
change the chance (guessing) base of yb^v test. That Is, on a 
4-cholce multiple- choice question, the student should have one 
chance in 4 of a correct guess, but If one cholce-is a give* 
away he really has one chance In 3. ' 

5. Grammar and sentence construction are clear to^students. 

6. There ar^o "tricky^' items in which ability to answer cor- 
rectly i#feependent upon scwnething not in the objective^ 

'H, ^ ^ ^double negative^, etc.). ^ 

. 7.' The items clearly relate to tht behavior specified in the per- 
formance objectives. 



How Evaluation May Become Parjt; 
Of The Delivery System 
' ♦ # 

Keeping track of the behavior we wtot to* change is often 
easier to manage when it is part of the solution we design. 

When assess 4 n g n^ ds, we are concerned about getting an 
accurate picture of the l:j|fehavior~tbat is, one which is not biased by 
the fact that ^e student , k^s he is being watchfed gr by oiher changes 



le betevblr. 

When we begin a solution we no longer need to be as concerned 



in the student's environment i^^ch affect the 




wlt^ these factors; means th^t frequently the* student can be 

Involved in the solution procedure, and in fact ^psol tor hlaself. 



Fof exanpli, Mrs, Marglan was concerned about Jerry^s ioor work In 
arltlmetife. He was .usually playing with pencils or dtedllng and - 
rarely got any of his probleas correct. She identified an 
' objective: *- ^ - ' 

. * / Jerry will cbapWe written arittaietlc proHLeis at the ' 

rate of d or nore correct out of 12 aaalgned dally by t 
the end of 3 weeks. , 
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She did a needs assessment for one week, with twelve problems^ 
assigned each day, and she obtained the following data: ' 



Nuntber of Correct Arithmetic Problems br Jerry 




(45 Minute Periods) 


^ Monday 


. 2 


Tuesday ^ 


3 


Wednes(day 


1* 


Thursday 


, 0 


Friday 


3 



The delivery system Included a progress plotter . On the progress 
plotter, Jerry recorded each day the aimbbr of math .problems he 
completed corre«fely: 



I." Jerry's Progress «Plotter 



12 
.11 
10 
. 9 
8 
7 

' 5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



J ' 



Needs Assessment Data 
(Mrs. Marglan) 



M 



Th 



M 



Th 



M 



Th 



1^ 



/We "have suggested that periodic data gatherrlng is' the best way 
to get isnhediate feedback on the effectiveness of the solution. In 
Mrs. Mairglan's c^e, Jerry is do^ng the monitoring hijDi&elf. Mrs. 
Margian can assess the success of her solution by^e^^^ passing by 
Jerry's do^k and checking h^s wotkbook if she quedfons his^ 40t^* - 

Immediate fe^^back and self^managed learning . ' • - - 

One purpose of testing'is to provide information to the "student 



about what was learned and what was not learned* 



There are a number of ways "this might be done. Providing the - 
answers to* students immediately^aft^ the test- is over is besti This^ 
can be accomplished by- handing out the* t&st k^y, by ^ving s^tudents 
exchange and corri^^ one another's papers .(although this •^piay be a (>oor ^ 
social practice), by going over the answers in class, etc.> ^* 

In addition to providing simple answer^ to -the test^ you may ^ ^ 
be interested in redirecting the student's study or ^ review. The-* 
answer key to a test yhich maxtmiajes feedback to sttidents m±£,ht 

A test designed^ t6 maximize feedback to students ; 

1. WUen did Cplumbus make his voyage to America? 

Answer: 1492. ^f yoii got thiavrong^ see^ p.^jpS^^S^j^our Text. 

, 2. What was the primary purpose' of his voyage? * - , 

Answer: To 'discover a wat^r route tp Indl^ to find a cheaper 
• way ^get spices » If you got thils wrong, see p. 87. . 

3. Was ^e ^ucced^ful in this* regard? ^ ' 

Answer: No. If you ^ot thi? wfodg, sei p. 67. ^ - 

• - , • 

*^ 4. Who sponsored Columbus' voy^fffil* 

^ ^ ' • b ^ 

Answer: Queen Xsa^lla of Spain. If you missed this, see 88. 
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5«,v What did mp^st pebple think would happen to Columbus and his men? 

* * " * I. * » 

Answer: Most' peoj>le thought that they would fall pff the 
' ' > 'edge of the worlcT* ' Se©» p. ^5. *. , • < 

. \ ' \ ^ • * ^ ' 

" ' ' - . *- ^ ' ' ' ^ ' 

Concluding Remarks * * 

Evaluation is one of -the mdst u^ful and powerful tools ^ 
available to the classroom teaclief. (1) The content of the eiraluation 
method gMws directly out of- the performance objectives- in questlo'nj 
therefore tfee evaluation instrument or metl^od can be used for needs . 
'assessment as well as evaluation* In other words, the entrance *and 
„exit test can often be .the same. (2) Evaluation^ provides access to 
information which indicates the usefulness and effectiveness of a 
delivery sydtem rela^tive to the established performance objectives* 
llius, teachers haye the information they" need *to recommend modification, 
replacement ^or maintenance of an existing, delivery system* (3) Using ^ 
evaluation ilifdrmatiim and the relat^d\^erformanc^ objectives, itu«. 
dents can be-,glven specific infomfatlon about the extent and^^rea^ of 
their cdinpetehcies'. (4) Designated Vdthe^s," sucH as parenta, 
employers, and Ate next ^^cher,' can fie given precise Information About 
an Individual stjl^^^nt^s c]||^pe1tencle8«r^ (5) Finally,, when ^gtliiMittbn 
indicates a successful delivery system^ %h±a system can Itpi rBCOMiended * 
to other teachers* . y 

Throughout this Chaptev^the emphj^ls h^s been^on purposeful. 

evaluation* Evaltiatlon during Instruction gltres 'ialiK)8t ccQitinual infor- 

' ^^^^ 
^mation about the effectiveness of the dellv^ty syst^ v^ll In advance 

of the evaluation tradltlon:ally occurring onty^at the end« Thli 'alerts^ 

the classroom teacher to In^fectlve delivery system procedures - aarly * 

^enough. In the school year to make meaningful change%|^ r^coBnendatlotis 
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for an Individual. Evaluation at the end of Instruction produces the 

cxdMcal Infortoatlon about a 8tuden.t*8 competencfefl^nd the over-dll^ ^ 

effealilveness of\he -delivery system. Other ||^ctlcal aspects of \ / ' 

evaluation covered In this chapter were; techn^^ques to :|gqure you test 

exactly vhat you teach; and techniques that help^ou write test Items 

t^t test the skills needed to achieve performance objectives. "Tests" 

other than the traditional paper and pencil Items were also suggested 

for Inst^ces where simple frequency of occurrence Is the Important 

Information. A checklist was Intluded on pages 71-72 that can be used 

* - \ * h ' 

for^the development df test Items for any perfoinnance objective or- 

delivery system. • * ^ . -.n. -» • v 

The chapter ends by showing that in (dine instances continual ' • 



evaluation can become part of the delive^ry system while retalnlnp^ts 
critical funct^;^ of pr^vidipg' information about the effectiveness of 
the delivery system. 



4# , 



4^' . — ♦ . • CHAPTER VL •/ • * ' 

* - APPtic^pNS OF THE i^CCOUNTABIUTy MODEL 

- • This /chap tet shows accoi^tablli^ in actl^-. Read it as- a 
M^ary to» th^ antire hook. Thre^ '(^samples illustrate how. the patts . 



of 'the model Interact lii school §ettlc|k'to get results. The parts of ' 
^the TOdel are^AbfiflB as they are presented in each example. TheV ^ 



0 examples are:/ I ' h ? ' ^ 

^ ^ XI) Sasic Heading Skills:" Elementary. School, ^ 

' * • ► ' ^ * . ^ ^ ' V ^( 'a - . ' . • ] 

^ • -.^12) Staff DevelQpment and Riding: High School » 



(3)^ ^eportin^ Student Progress': ' )(lddie School; 
Basllc Reading Skills; Elementary School 



Pei^haps the mo^t important thing to notice in tilis example iS' 
that practicing 'fdtioational acc6uirtability is»not always a step-after- 
step »prpcefs. .^Notice tliat the prinlipal» pa^aats and teachers began 
« the process wlth^ an informal needa assessment «ul then moved to goals 
^ ' \ . «iid aliments of a del^Krery system. This was* followed by a jeflned - 

- \ / * ^ ^. ^ • ' . ; \ ' ^ T , 

statement of performance objectives » a second anymore detailed 4^d^^ 

ft ' ' assessment ^nd'so brf. . % ■ - • • . . 

^Jlofelpe that instruction could *be individualized wfaep detailed 
perfbrmance Information was available for each .student. Evaluation' 
became part ef the deldvc^ry syS^e||^. The students actOal^ ojinaged part • m 

o^;the delivery^ystem - .the ptogress^plotters. The progress plotters ' 

> ' ' . ' ' ' * ' . 



put the reading , teacher "In touch" wltb h»r "AJlLnts on- a tfely baslk 



so Immediate adjustments could be made In the^Siliveary system when and' 




where necessary. 



Flr^t Assessment of Needs . parents , teachers- and a principal , at an 
elementary school were no txc Ing more^ students at each grade level 
who could not r^dvVell gpJi^gh pa da assignments %4n schooi or redd 
outside of school. ^ C 



Jdentlflcatfon of Cb f^Af mfeY decided ^at the top priority goaf 
^ for their f chool yli^ wSl^eadlng skills for ewry child by the 
^d of . 6th grSde. \ ^ . , % 

Analysis of Dellvcry^ystem . The .most concerned pArents wrote 
pe^tJBlons to the superintendent aqd had several meetings i^th both 
tl>e principal and superlnj^endent . They reiqftfe^ted and received 
allocation for UpdatW 'reading mat€?rlals 8(j);iobl-^de and the 
employment of a half-time reading teacher. X 



Performance Objectives |^ The\readi:ng teacher selected objectives 
she thought 'most Important for enabling fmstra^ed readers . ta read 
passages like thoftT^ ^hooL Hooks . Here ate some of her per- 
•4oi^nce objJbtlves: . . , 

Wbrdy^ttack objectives i Each 'fetudent who cannot sound |da|: 
linfamlliar words, from Ist through 3rd 'grade J-ists wtlli^jAetf. ^ 
given, such words, say the beginning spvn£[,> the middle sound / 
^ and the final sound. Wards' will be chosen «D<£^rt or end 
with every consonant and ^ will contain f^ll vowels and simple 
vowel <:ombinatioh8. The teacher will be the^ listener. # All 
^ words must be done correctly from the teacher selected lists 
before the student can begib comprehension ^eeaopB in self- 
selected bobks* 

X Comprehension* obj.ective: ieuch student who can 'sound' out 
unfamiliar words will have reading se^^tioaia made by teacher 
. on mat^ial witli vocabul^ thdt the gtu^nt opoprehendr wfien 

listening. The student will read^the material silefitlyland 
> say the answers '^o .teacher-ttade question^ about whoimfaat, 
wherB, whejiQnd sequence. For a given vocabulary difficulty 
level, the itudent will answer with.75X accuracy ^after 1 [month 
of instl^uctlon. . \ . ' v - \ ^ 

Seco^ Ass^^enr^l>£ Needs . " TestJfe € 
comprehension skillsWere giveb to • each<Sbild. The re£ 
found that 2 stud^ntflf were able to retftd but. just ' would 
regular clAssfes.- Seven students had^iord attack skiJUji^but wer^ 
weak lif comprehension. The renialaihg studeiits bad f^t/i^brd atti^ck 
and (Somprehension but did have adeqjuate llstming vocalmlary 

-and listening comprehension for school work tfiay wera^eyp^^BMt to dd* 



t 
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Ana;iy,8j.8 of Delivery Sysfieto and Etfcluatlon Purlng Inptruc.tlon , 
Different injitructlon was devised f«r the students' different sets 
of skills. For.^ach student, A progress plotter was devljsed.' For 
Instance, studepts learning the sounds of consonants ha^^ a chart of 
' tfhe consonants and squares for each tonsonanc to. color in when a 
. teacher-maHe test'wfijp aqciirately cdbpleted. Students working on 

comprehension' Iiad* graphs on which' they recorded their weekly rate 
* Pt compMh^lon ,(readlng rate multiplied by percent correct on a 
^te!ifhei*5iade comprehension test) . . * ^ 

Evaluation , .By wa^tchlng student^ progress plotters, the reading 
teacher was able to adjust alignments dally. Students ad^ranced 
from letter recognition to sounding out words at their own^«€s. 
Others moyed from reading primers to reading more difficult books. 

-^ot only their ^skills ^jupov*: they seemed to like read4.ng more. 
They came on time more ^nd more, ask^ for read^^ig work tq do* 

. between classes and checked out more and more backs to take home; 



At the end of the school year, 75% of the students had reached the 
criteria of the performance objectives written specifically for • 
them. ^ • 

^^commendations fo^ Delivery Systems ,* Fot the money and effort 
spapt^ the reading teacher, other teachers^ the parents and the 
prlncdlj^al recoBtoended continuing the program until two thlflgs^ 
occurred: , • , - . • 
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. ^- Thfe a£udents still iji the program showed comprehension • 

J', skll^fiuff Iclent for^school work at thel|> respective ^rade 

levels . • \ ^ 

•^2. Individualization technique^ developed .by the reading ^ 
^ teacher (delivery system) were adapted to classroom use 

thij^ou^^ut the* ^chool so new students would ffdt need a 
. . , speclar reading Readier. ^ • • . ^ ' 

Staff Development and Headlfigr High School 

The most important new point. this .eumple^ Is the close 

relationship^ between the prof essltmal' development of the tesTchers and . 

lilfproved i^mlng In their students. Tech^ques of instructional design, 

or le^s^m iidevelopmetit , were clo^irty tied ta tmprb^ed student perfonance ^ 

through frequent ^ev^lhiatlpn. * . f . ^ " 

Identification of*Goals . High school t:ea«h«8 at one schbol were 
worrited by the number of studeats^'who drofyped out unable to read or 
t idio held back classM because i|ead:fi|[g was fo difficult for them. . 

None of the teachers had training In^ teaching reading » No money ^ 
- was^vallabie for a Veadltig consultant unless one or two ^eacfiers ' * / 
' weife droppj^ ftom tj^ staf r. 
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Performance Objectives > They^ decided tbs4o something about^ 
4mprovlng< their own readings Instruction' ^lUlls. From a collection , 
of basic reading* objectives' they sel^^tted 10 vhlch seemed most 
relevant for theli; student^. A 50 Item test ms developed from 
test itemff published vlt^^ the* objectives. 

Assessment of Needs . '^Th'e objectlved^ere given to students so they 
could decide whether to part^clpi^te.or not, The proj^ct^rasV 
vottnitary and descried as an e3^e'r;tment In ^re^dingT students 
vho missed more than 172 the test were allowed to attend two half- 
hour sessions per week. ^* • . 

Analysis of Delivery System , qfie teacher, prepared and ccWducted a 
lesap'n almed'^t one of the objjectives • Another .teacher observed the 
son. Five students were Irt each session. 



Evaluation. A post-test on the objective was the basis for 
^discussions after tl||§llesson: ^ . * 

RecoiMBen4^tlon for Delivery -System . During these half-hour xlls- 
cusslons, suggestions fbr better reaching* th^ objectives*^ wer^ 
translated into revised less^^ wfal£h 'S teacher <^'ould tty out the 
•following week. " . -"^ * ^ 

By Jthese rn^ns, eaph of 3L0 tochers was able to: -s^ 

f develop his 4$r her own lesson, . . 



help develop a ^sson with ar. cblleagtley »^ 



help' 10' studefats -learn a riding skill, and 



dfemo^trat^ xonmitmeirt to Improving jpach student's reading 



- .Repotting 'gtudei>t> Progress t |li^l6 School , . , 

Educational acco^tabllity cap be dirette^jl tc^ard^ the parents 

of the children in yo^ir classroon^. Inlrhls example ^ig>roved learplng^ 

was not 'thi^'mafn issu^. The goal was to covninlcate sti]j||j^ progress ^ 

and reduce paremtal complaints aboUt the reporting form. . The steps ^ 

in the accountability model served as ra probleai|^sol^^Uig techni5pie«* « 

• Identif iciation of Goal . The principal of a middle school (6-8 . 
' grade) wanted more parent approval and. umdersfiimdiM of t\fB ways 
. student le^arning was* evaluated. ^ 
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4 ^ ^ei^formance Object Ives In p^rtlciilar ,^ h& wanted : ^ 

• 1) C|.eare|r ways te comminicate situient progress to parents. Parentl 
should be able ta summarize their child's prbgress dxirlng € 
reportiiig' pef *d uslnfe the information Od the, re^ortlM form f ol- 
* ^ lowing a^xonfere^'-wlth the teaclier.L44a*u:hers would^udge the 

adeqiiacy of paYei^ sunm^arles. \y/ ' 

. 2)' Fe?Wer^ coiiiplalnts and more com|)llme§t8 from parents' about ,the * 
reporting forms, over the «p>urse of the school year as shown by 
ahawerQ to a l?hdft questionnaire given 'three tlmes^ during' the year 
, » Hf ter ^ach reporting period) . ' * ^ - . 

* ♦ * 
An^lyslb oj Delivery System , A, form for reporting student piTogireas 
was- developed by the teachers of each subject: Language Arts, Math, 
S'oclal Studies andNSclenc^. Th^majof ifeatures; 1) 'goal areas w6re' 
, / labeled, 2X main performance obJlBt Ives were Indicated, 3) Int^- 
medlate points of progress (smaller ^objectives) were shown with 
spaces fot recording dates of «ttident mastery. 

/ ' ' , . ' ' • . ' 

Evaluation and Recommendations, for Delivery 'System , Parents were 
. ^able to sinmnarlze chlidrjen^s progress. They welcom^ the effott.. 

iThey liked' the breakdown of subject matter Into main objectives and* 
Intermediate points of progress. They,^aW that student progress 
was clear ^j^efi* the year. They asl^ed forfhe followltig changes: 

. 1. Parents want^ a comparison between their own child's^ ^ 
progress and other chlldr4en*r progress^ One suggestion, 
^as.to compare # of ojj^ectlves watered by each- child ^ 
^* - ^ to the total # of objectives mastered by the^ students jlp 

/ classes ^tming the pame subject, ^' . 

% / \ . 2 * . Parents'^^nfe to meet with teachers .to set goals and 

: . ' objectl>^BK8r thfelt 'own .ciilldren at mid-year. % 



Concluding Remarks " ^ 
Now you have 'seen, the educational .accQtotablllty process In 



. severtll school situations • Though It^maln thruat ±f to liii^ove sttidei^t 
perjEormance,^ these eMfm^l^ show howylt can also help In staff develc^ 
ment and cpflBunlcatlng with parttfSfs. 

/For accountability to wQirk, It must Ire used by you. This book 
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tried to make It useable. Try It. / 
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